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In home politics the week has 
been entirely devoid of interest. 
The visit of the Duke and 
Duchess of York to Ireland 
has afforded occasion for much gaiety in Dublin, 
and for demonstrations of enthusiastic welcome 
and cordial interest from which, as we pointed out 
last week, all political significance has been ex- 
cluded in advance by the wise action of those 
responsible for their Royal Highnesses’ reception. 
It is a pity, therefore, that the Nationalist 
Association should have taken occasion to issue 
a manifesto referring to the question of the 
“political prisoners,” and deprecating any en- 
thusiasm in the greeting offered to the Royal 
visitors. The Irish populace, through natural 
temperament, gives its distinguished guests a 
genial and hearty welcome, while it has sufficient 
political intelligence to know that Royalty stands 
outside party politics. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 


Or the only three speeches reported this week, 
that delivered by Mr. Arthur Balfour, upon his 
presentation with the freedom of the burgh of 
Dumfries, was studiously kept off from all political, 
and even economic, topics. Mr. Balfour dealt with 
the four great Scottish men of letters who have 
been publicly commemorated during the past year; 
and, while dismissing Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Carlyle with brief appreciations—the most interest- 
ing part of which was that he himself is not of 
the straitest sect of Carlyle’s admirers—he gave a 
very high estimate of the present and future 
popularity of Scott, but naturally reserved the 
highest place for Burns, first, because he appealed 
to elementary emotions; secondly, because his 
vernacular is far less restricted than that of the 
ordinary “dialect” poem; and, thirdly, because 
the composition of the Empire is so very largely 
Scottish. 





THE only political speech of any importance 
reported this week seems to have been that delivered 
by Mr. Dillon at a meeting of the National Federa- 
tion in Dublin on Wednesday afternoon. He spoke 
very hopefully of the prospect of union among the 
Irish parties, which he declared had not been better 
Since 1891, and expressed his conviction that a 
united Irish party in the House would prove irre- 
sistible. That is highly probable when that very 
plastic body, the present Conservative or Neo-Con- 
servative party, feels its difficulties multiplying about 





yet obvious to the general public. Mr. Dillon also 
spoke contemptuously of the late Agricultural Bill, 
which had to be dropped, as a mere extension of 
Castle government, and very doubtfully, as well he 
might, of the Irish Local Government Bill which is 
to be the great feature of next session; while the 
Rating Bill, which is to be the compensation for it 
offered to the landlords, he denounced in terms 
entirely consonant with that sound economic doc- 
trine as to the ultimate incidence of rates which 
the landlords’ party in England have succeeded in 
getting the agricultural classes to ignore. 


SPEAKING at an agricultural show at Seaham 
Harbour on Wednesday, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
taking his topic from what he saw around him, 
strongly advised the English farmer to breed horses, 
cattle, and sheep, pointing out that the finer breeds 
were at present quite unaffected by foreign com- 
petition. One is a little afraid that the public taste 
in meat may become corrupted—the quality of 
bread, we think, has distinctly gone down of late 
years, and we do not know that there is much demand 
for a better article; but, till this happens, it is to be 
hoped that the advice given will be followed. We 
have a good deal of faith also in the possibilities of 
improved agriculture; but if may be pointed out 
that stock-raising of the most advanced type need 
not by any means imply a general conversion of 
arable into pasture. In some of the great cheese- 
making districts of Switzerland, for instance, the 
cattle have for years been mainly stall-fed ; and so, 
whatever advertisements may say about “ grass-fed 
milk,” are a great many milch cows now. 





THE report of the results of the Conference 
between Mr. Chamberlain and the Colonial Premiers 
was issued as a Parliamentary paper on Wednesday, 
and confirms substantially the forecast published by 
the Standard and commented upon in our columns 
of July 3lst. Nothing, as we then pointed out, has 
been actually effected by the Conference ; but a good 
many subjects were ventilated which are of consider- 
able present and future importance. Imperial Federa- 
tion, as Mr. Chamberlain recognised, is not likely 
to come about except after the federation 
of groups of Colonies, and the Premiers declared, 
with two dissentients (representing New Zea- 
land and Tasmania), that the time was, as 
yet, not ripe for any closer union. The subject 
of Imperial defence was actually carried no 
farther, though the suggestion of an interchange 
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of Imperial and Colonial troops was favourably 
entertained by the Premiers, and arrangements are 
to be made—or, rather, considered—for the arming 
of the Colonial troops with the rifle of the British 
Army. The Australian naval defence scheme, with 
Mr. Goschen’s explanations, was found satisfactory, 
except by the Premier of South Australia, and hopes 
were held out of a settlement of the Oriental immi- 
gration question, which the late Professor Pearson 
regarded as one of the chief dangers of Australia. 
The Pacific cable and Imperial penny postage await 
Colonial action. 





AmMoNG Mr. Chamberlain’s suggestions, we may 
note his advocacy of the appointment of Colonial 
members of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council who should devote their time solely to its 
work, and his deprecation of the restriction of appeals 
to it which it is proposed to include in the Australian 
Federal Constitution. Canadian appeals to the 
Judicial Committee were, however, abolished to all 
appearance by the Judicature Act, and yet means 
were soon found to admit appellants again, only by 
a somewhat difficult and roundabout route. Probably 
the result would not be dissimilar in the case of 
Australia. 


Tue dispute between Lord Penrhyn and his 
quarrymen, which has caused the great quarries at 
Bethesda to lie idle since December last, was settled 
this day week on terms which the Daily Chronicle 
regards as a triumph for the men and the Tics asa 
triumph for Lord Penrhyn. The truth seems to lie 
between the two, though the balance is in favour 
of the men. Lord Penrhyn requires now, as under 
the proposal which proved abortive in May last, that 
grievances shall be put before the management by a 
deputation including the person aggrieved, and 
selected from the same category of workers. But 
there seems no reason why the rest of the deputa- 
tion, other than the complainant, should not always 
be the same men in each category—in other words, 
why they should not be members of aworkmen’sstand- 
ing Grievance Committee. Besides, the solicitor who 
informally explained the settlement assured the men 
that there was no rule yet against “taking a book 
round the quarry during the dinner-hour,” and so 
enrolling members in a trade union. Moreover, 
Lord Penrhyn now concedes, though in rather 
vague terms, the “just ratio of wage” under con- 
tracts which the men have fought for and which 
was not in the May settlement. And finally the 
“rubblemen” who are waiting for regular work 
are promised it “ without delay” as soon as prac- 
ticable; and there is to be no “black list.” The 
right of combination is, in fact, assured, though 
imperfectly acknowledged ; and so is the principle 
of the “ fair wage.” 





Tue week has seen no change in the general 
aspect of the engineering dispute. Its area is 
steadily extending, and each party is doing its best 
to wear out the other by draining out its resources. 
The fact that 211 firms in London have conceded 
the men’s demands proves very little; for they are 
mostly small employers and concerned with special 
branches, so that they stand apart from the mass of 
the trade. In the general interest, as we pointed 
out last week, it is to be hoped that the Board of 
Trade will soon make some effort at conciliation. 





Tue Trafalgar Square demonstration to protest 
against the cruelties alleged to have been inflicted 
on the Spanish “ Anarchist” prisoners exhibited at 
once the apathy of the general public and the mis- 
management of the cause of humanity by some of 
its professed promoters. Remembering how Marshal 
Haynau was mobbed in London for his cruelties 
in Poland, and how the public mind was stirred 
by the revelations of the horrors suffered by 
the political prisoners in Naples, we may safely say 





that a generation or two ago the mere suspicion of 
the infliction of torture by a civilised Government 
would have roused all the philanthropic sentiment 
of the nation. But now the British public has lost 
the capacity of being horrified, and the prisoners 
are supposed, rightly or wrongly, to be associated 
with the form of criminal lunacy known as 
Anarchism. So the matter is left to Trafalgar 
Square, to be treated with the mingling of sense and 
nonsense we have come to expect at such meetings, 
When, for instance, Dr. Aveling—if the report is 
correct — declares that “ Angiolillo was murdered 
and Canovas executed,” one cannot help asking how 
Sefior Canovas was concerned, except as a symbol of 
the Government, in the alleged atrocities, and how 
his death, which was quite as likely to promote 
reaction as revolution, can bring about their dis- 
continuance ? 


THE appendix to the report of the Agricultural 

Depression Commission contains some reports on 
the state of agriculture in other countries which 
deserved big print much better than the remarks 
of the commissioners themseives. They show that 
protective duties have not prevented depression in 
Continental agriculture. The account of the German 
bounties on exports is curious, The bounty on sugar 
varies from 6d. per hundredweight on raw sugar to 
10d. on candied sugar. Up to 1894, when a con- 
signment of Russian wheat passed through Germany 
on its way to France, duty was paid at one frontier 
and refunded at the other. Now any consignment 
of grain leaving the country is treated as if it had 
paid duty, and the exporter can claim, not the 
refund of the duty, but a permit to import, free 
of duty, a similar quantity of foreign grain. These 
permits are negotiable paper. Export, to Sweden 
more especially, has naturally been stimulated. It 
is refreshing to know that the Government of the 
Emperor William is making such friendly efforts to 
supply cheap food to other people’s subjects. Thus, 
though wheat in Prussia is about three shillings a 
quarter dearer than in England, it might pay to 
export it to England, inasmuch as, on exporting it, 
the merchant would receive a permit entitling him 
to import a quarter of wheat into Germany (say 
from Russia) without paying the duty, which is 
7s. 9d. Could one imagine a greater economic 
eccentricity ? 
THE news from the north-western 
frontier of India is very disquieting 
indeed. It is true that two of 
the “forts” lost are mere blockhouses, garrisoned 
by native troops of the same race as their 
assailants; and the loss of Lundi Kotal, while 
more serious, hardly differs in kind from the loss 
of Fort Maude or of Ali Masjid. Still, though the 
Swatis are quieted, the sedition has spread to 
Baluchistan, where, however, an attempt seems to 
have been made to utilise one of the suspected chiefs 
in pacifying the rest. Yet it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that an army of thirty-two thousand men, 
with machine guns and Lee-Metford rifles, cannot 
put down Afridi and Waziri fanatics. But the 
country is difficult; the loss of prestige, even if 
it be only temporary, is very serious; and the 
cost of the war must add another burden to the 
Indian Budget, which is overburdened as itis. The 
Ameer has happily dissociated himself in the most 
formal manner from the rising, and thereby given 
proof of his wisdom. But our difficulties, on the 
other hand, have keen increased by the outbreak of 
cholera among cur troops. 


ABROAD. 


PRESIDENT Favre arrived at Cronstadt on 
Monday amid a scene of extraordinary popular en- 
thusiasm—an enthusiasm which became steadily more 
intense until his departure, and appears to have been 
fully as effusive as that with which Paris received 
the Czar. The provincial towns entered into the spirit 
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of the reception, and the feeling seems to have 
been thoroughly popular and spontaneous. Herein, 
indeed, lies its significance. Russia doubtless owes 
most of her culture to French influences, but we 
hardly expect street crowds to recognise the debt. 
Herein, too, it contrasts in a way that must be 
very satisfactory to French Republicans with the 
visit of the German Emperor a fortnight ago. The 
enthusiasm, of course, has found in France an even 
more enthusiastic response; and the admission on 
the part of the Czar—at least by implication—that 
the Franco-Russian alliance really exists was all 
that was wanted to make the French happiness 
complete. 


THE admission, kept back till the farewell 
luncheon on board the French flagship, is a serious 
blow to the hopes of those German journalists 
who had been pointing out that the Czar had 
said nothing of any alliance, and that M. Faure’s 
language was vague. They must now fall back on 
another feature in the proceedings, to which they 
have called special attention—viz., that both host 
and guest laid special emphasis on their desire 
for the preservation of European peace. No 
doubt; but nobody supposes that the disturb- 
ance which everyone fears will be originated by 
any of the Great Powers, nor is it likely to come 
except as the outcome of a series of events which 
will seem to make it unavoidable. Diplomatists— 
amateur and otherwise—are, like stockbrokers, ac- 
customed to look mainly at the immediate future, 
and are apt to leave the remoter possibilities out of 
consideration. When the rupture finally comes, the 
popular fraternisations of this week will be found to 
count for a great deal more than it is convenient to 
suppose at Berlin. 


Tue fifteenth week of the peace negotiations 
is marked by a really notable advance towards 
relieving Greece of the Turkish troops. Lord 
Salisbury’s proposal that England, France, and 
Russia—the three Powers which already guarantee 
the integrity of the Greek kingdom—should also guar- 
antee the indemnity loan and control the revenues 
necessary for its service, is a step towards relieving 
the Concert of its obstructive elements, without 
terrifying Europe by a definite break-up; while it 
will make a fresh tie between Greece and the three 
peoples who are most predisposed to Philhellenism. 
It is too much to hope, however, that Germany 
will promptly accept the settlement and decline 
the invitation to take part in effecting it, which 
Lord Salisbury has given to the other three 
members of the Concert. Meanwhile, Lord 
Salisbury has stood firm in his determination 
to make the evacuation of Thessaly a reality; and 
the Porte has so far receded from its position as to 
propose to withdraw its troops from western 
Thessaly, including Trikkala, at once—retaining, 
however, Volo and Larissa as security for payment. 
It need hardly be said that this offer is absolutely 
illusory, Thessaly being, practically, accessible 
from Greece (or anywhere else) only through 
Volo, at least, except for armies or tourists. 





Ir is a lamentable fact that one section of the 
Opposition in Germany seems inclined to modify its 
resistance to the Emperor’s naval projects. The 
“ Liberal Union ’—that section of the Liberal party 
which seceded from the main body under Herr 
Richter’s leadership during the struggle against the 
new military scheme four years ago—is giving way 
to the foolish cries for “ maintaining Germany’s 
place in the industrial competition of the nations by 
securing new markets abroad” and for “ maintain- 
ing the command of the sea,” and its leading organs 
in the Press are beginning to deprecate an atti- 
tude of absolute negation of all increase of 
the fleet, and to advise the party to concentrate 
their forces at the next election against the rule of 





the Prussian landlord class. Germany can ordin- 
arily get all the corn she needs from Hungary or 
Russia—if that class will let her-—and a party which 
contains an economist so eminent as Herr Barth 
ought not to be deceived by the maxim that “ trade 
follows the flag.” Moreover, to increase the fleet is 
to increase the need for revenue, and therefore (as 
Herr Richter’s organ points out) to strengthen the 
Protectionism which now afflicts Germany. The 
Liberal Union, in short, is going the same way as 
the National Liberals went. Under the delusion 
that they are putting country before party, its mem- 
bers are playing into the hands of the reactionists, 
against whom they profess to be anxious to con- 
centrate all their strength. | 





THE diplomatic rupture between Bulgaria and 
Austro-Hungary is at last at an end. M. Stoiloff: 
has somewhat tardily explained that he did not 
make the offensive remarks attributed to him by the 
enterprising interviewer from the Lokal-Anzeiger 
of Berlin, and that he did not disclaim them 
before because, his information being imperfect, he’ 
waited to perfect it till his return from Constanti- 
nople. The Austro-Hungarian Government has wisely: 
accepted the explanation. The danger of additional 
complications in the Balkans at present is far too 
great to make it advisable to reject any means of 
composing a difficulty. 


THE assassination of the President of Uruguay 
seems to have had no special connection with the 
revolutionary movement which has so greatly 
injured the prospects of what ought to be one of 
the most thriving of the smaller South American 
States. The murderer killed his victim “ because 
he was ruining the country”; and he had not learn- 
ing enough to make the excuses customary in 
Europe. Assassination is a recognised method of 
conducting political warfare in South America—if we 
remember right, it was once expected that President 
Celman might ke assassinated in the interest of 
sound finance in Argentina—and a South American 
President is never a mere symbol, but always a real 
part of the machinery of government—generally, 
indeed, its mainspring. The act, therefore, may 
have relatively far graver consequences than such 
acts have on this side of the Atlantic. 


THE current number of the North 
American Review contains an 
interesting estimate by Mr. 
Edmund Gosse of the present state of English 
literature—an estimate conceived in a different 
spirit from those with which we have been favoured 
during “this almost too glorious summer.” Mr. 
Gosse traces the decline of the general interest of 
current English literature during the last few years 
partly to the disappearance, not only of all the 
conspicuous figures of the Victorian era, but to 
all those who might have been expected to step 
into their places when vacated. Only two writers 
now remain alive whose primacy is fully acknow- 
ledged, Mr. Herbert Spencer and Mr. Ruskin—for 
Mr. Gladstone’s chief claims to distinction are to be 
found outside literature, and Mr. George Meredith 
has not quite risen to the first rank yet. There is 
good hope for the future, Mr. Gosse holds—in the 
remarkable development of poetry between 1891 and 
1895 for example—but none of our young poets are as 
yet pre-eminent. But the decadence, he thinks, is 
real as well as apparent; the fact is, we have got 
too athletic, and consequently we are too sleepy in’ 
the evenings to read anything but novels. Stevenson: 
ought to have been an essayist and critic, Mr. H. G. 
Wells a popular expositor of science (“‘ but he prefers 
to write little horrible stories about monsters”’),; 
Mr. George Moore a sociologist, Mr. Weyman “a 
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historian of the school of Robertson.” It is an 
ingenious suggestion, though the attention excited 
by prophets like Mr. Benjamin Kidd and more 
serious writers, like the late Professor Pearson and 
Mr. Bryce—not to speak of minor economists—seems 
to show that all the talent of England has not yet 
gone into fiction. Is not the case rather that we are 
not reconstructing our theories of life as were the 
early and middle Victorians ? 


Tue Toronto meeting of the British Association 
seems to have been in all respects a_ success. 
Among the subjects dealt with which are of most 
interest to the general reader in England, we may 
notice two papers dealing with Colonial topics—Pro- 
fessor Roberts-Austen’s, which incidentally brought 
out the enormous importance to the Empire of the 
metallic wealth of Canada, and Mr. F. C. Selous’s 
paper on the capacities of Rhodesia, which—at least, 
if they read between the lines—shareholders in the 
Chartered Company must find distinctly dishearten- 
ing. Malarial fever is apparently too firmly estab- 
lished in all the lowlands to be ever eradicated, and it 
will not be got rid of in a number of upland districts 
where it is established, until they are thoroughly 
drained and cultivated. But the success of 
agriculture depends on the local demand for 
agricultural products, and this on the number 
of towns that may arise, which, again, depends 
on the question whether gold-mining will pay. 
The discussions on economics have been less ade- 
quately reported than some other parts of the pro- 
ceedings; and Professor Gonner’s address and Mr. 
Acworth's rather technical paper on railway rates 
deserve more detailed comment than they can 
receive here. On the last day some very interest- 
ing particulars of new plants produced by cross- 
fertilisation were given by the Director of the 
Canadian Experimental Farms. The practice is 
carried out on a small scale by most florists and 
amateurs of floriculture, but the Canadians have 
produced new fruit-trees—including a cross between 
a black currant and a gooseberry, and some hardy 
apples and plums suitable for growing in the North- 
West. It is not surprising that, in view of these 
results, the Association recommends the establish- 
ment of similar experimental stations in Evgland. 
The Rothamsted experiences ought to have made 
such a move possible long ago; and—pace Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach—there is a good deal to be 
done not only in stock breeding, but in agriculture 
and horticulture too. 


Sirk GEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN, 
M.P. for East Denbighshire and 
Chairman of the Welsh Parlia- 
mentary party, had sat in Parliament since 1868, 
and had been Judge-Advocate-General and Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies in past Liberal Govern- 
ments. He will be remembered as one of those 
who have done most in this generation to advance 
r ligious equality; he had helped to initiate the 
movement which resulted in the abolition of Uni- 
varsity tests, and had had official charge of the 
Burials’ Bill. He had also been in charge of the 
Bill for the abolition of flogging in the Army and 
of the Married Women’s Property Act. His dis- 
tinguished Parliamentary career was prefaced 
by brilliant academical successes at Shrewsbury 
and Balliol, and he had translated Virgil into 
English hexameters with something like success.— 
The Hon. Sir Charles Lilley had been Premier of 
Queensland in 1868 and its Chief Justice in 1879,.— 
Sciior Juan Borda, President of Uruguay, was by 
extraction a French Basque, and had not been con- 
spicuous in politics till his election to the Presidency 
(or, rather, nomination by the outgoing President) 
in 1891—Prince Hugo zu Hohenlohe - Oehringen, 
Duke of Ujest, was a Silesian magnate and a 
prominent figure on the German Turf. He had 
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done excellent service in the ambulance department 
of the German army in the war of 1870-71. 








THE FUTURE OF EUROPE. 


HE visit of President Faure to Russia—culminat- 
ing in the Tsar’s formal admission of the French 
Alliance—has naturally revived all the speculations 
which were current a few months ago as to the future 
of Europe. What is to be the trend of policy among 
the Great Powers ? in what direction is the domestic 
policy of each of the European States moving? and 
what are the probabilities as to the preservation of 
peace ?—these are the questions that naturally occur 
to men when they concern themselves with the 
future of the world in which they live. A few weeks 
ago a distinguished French writer, in an article 
upon which we commented at the time of its 
publication, took the opportunity of warning Great 
Britain that she had reached a very critical stage in 
her history, and that it depended upon the line she 
took in this crisis whether she was or was not to 
escape something like ruin. Our friendly critic 
made the visit of M. Faure to the Czar the text for 
his discourse. He plainly warned us that Europe 
was organising itself in two distinct parties, and 
that Great Britain would be compelled to join one 
or other of these organisations, or submit to being 
sent to the wall. ‘Come into the Dual Alliance 
and convert it into a Triple Alliance, and you will 
be safe; or if that step does not suit you, join hands 
openly with the Triple Alliance, and look to Germany, 
Italy, and Austria for help in your time of need. If 
you should do neither the one thing nor the other, 
you may depend upon it that you will have to repent 
your conduct in the end.’ So ran the advice of 
M. de Pressensé, and nobody can question the fact 
that it was worthy of serious attention. Unfortun- 
ately, however, there are some signs on the horizon 
which clearly indicate that the two great European 
alliances are by no means such fixed and immutable 
organisations as their admirers seem to suppose. 
This Russo-French alliance, about which everybody 
is talking this week, already wears, for example, a 
different aspect from that which it had twelve 
months ago. Frenchmen seem to have awakened to 
the discovery that so far as Continental Europe is 
concerned, the policy of the Czar is really one of 
peace, and they are by no means gratified at the 
discovery. In the first delight of France at being 
once more wooed by one of the Great Powers, 
Frenchmen declared that all they wanted from their 
wooer was a sentimental satisfaction. It was enough 
for them to know that they had a friend; and how 
highly they valued that knowledge they proved by 
their hysterical outbreak at the time of the visit of 
the Russian sailors to Paris. But by-and-by they 
became, like most lovers, more exacting. What, 
after all, was the real good of a friendship that was 
not displayed in acts as well as words? Would the 
friendship of Russia aid them in recovering their 
lost provinces? That was the practical test of the 
situation. Ever since it has been made clear to them 
that the Czar has not the slightest notion of helping 
them to win back Alsace and Lorraine, the glamour 
of the Russian alliance has ceased to blind them. 
Journalists may write about it as eloquently as they 
please, and Ministers may indulge in demonstrations 
of extravagant fervour; but the nation, in a colder 
mood, looks on with comparative indifference at the 
outward evidences of an alliance which does not 
promise to give it the one thing it really wants. 
It may seem a rash thing to speak of the Russo- 
French friendship as being upon the wane at this 
very moment when we are witne-sing the remarkable 
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demonstrations in St. Petersburg, but no one who 
really knows France or the French people will deny 
that, so far as their sentiments are concerned, the 
statement is a true one. We do not for a moment 
suggest that the alliance is likely to come to an early 
end, or that it is not sincere on both sides. But if 
it is to live it will do so in a very different guise 
from that which it seemed to wear in the eyes of 
Frenchmen when it first came into existence. 
Frenchmen themselves are now hinting to us that 
if England refuses to join the holy pact between the 
Republic and the Northern Empire, Germany, taking 
a sudden resolution, may step into it, and confront 
the world as the ally both of France and Russia. In 
that case the French would forego their revenge— 
for the present. They would give up any hope of 
getting back the lost provinces during the lifetime 
of this generation, at all events, and would be 
content if they were declared neutral territory. 
This appears to be the French dream of the direction 
in which the alliance with Russia may develop 
itself, provided England adheres to her stubborn 
neutrality. The Germans, judging by some of their 
chief newspapers, have a dream by no means unlike 
that of the French. They are filled with a passionate 
desire to establish themselves in the good graces of 
the Czar; and although they would prefer to oust 
France from the nest before entering it themselves, 
they would be willing to make a third in the happy 
family if it were absolutely necessary. So they also 
are beginning to make some response to the curiously 
clumsy overtures of the French press. Not that they 
dream of making any concessions in Alsace and 
Lorraine in order to win back the favour of their old 
enemies. Neutralise Metz and Strasbourg! They 
might as well be asked to neutralise Kiel or to give 
up the left bank of the Rhine. No! France will 
have to do without the sentimental revenge for which 
she longs; but if she is only wise enough to put 
aside ancient grievances and to join heartily with 
Germany, she may secure substantial compensations 
elsewhere. It is not necessary—perhaps, indeed, it 
would not be politic—to dwell upon the nature of 
those compensations. All that need be said about 
them is that they are to be secured at the expense 
of Great Britain. Our “‘ world-empire ” offends the 
German sense of self-respect. It is altogether too 
big and too rich. The time is approaching when we 
must be relieved of our plethora of wealth and 
power almost as much for our own good as for that 
of other persons; and when the bleeding process 
begins Germany is graciously prepared to allow both 
France and Russia to share in the spoil. 

These are the ideas that are now simmering in 
the press of France and of Germany respectively ; 
and they show how very far the present arrangement 
in European politics is from possessing the element 
of stability. The French people have lost the 
fervour of their first love for Russia, but they are 
stimulated to the pursuit of her favours by the fact 
that Germany is their very jealous rival in the 
courtship; and both France and Germany realise 
each other’s strength so keenly that they are even 
contemplating the possibility of a new arrangement 
under which they will share the friendship of their 
mistress between them, and find compensation for 
what they have to give up under this arrangement 
by despoiling Great Britain. It is a pretty picture 
that is thus conjured up; and it certainly shows 
how little the great game of politics has to do with 
the laws and principles that are supposed to govern 
men in the affairs of common life. When we sup- 
plement this picture by another showing how the 
present Italian Government is making open advances 
towards France, with a view of securing once more 
her lost friendship, we see that there are still further 








complications in the general situation of Europe. 

Frenchmen may very well feel pride in the fact that, » 
since their alliance with Russia, they have thus © 
become the object of the flattering attentions not 

only of Germany but of Italy ; and doubtless they 

see that a real alliance with Italy, like a real 

alliance with Germany, would be secured mainly at 

the expense of British interests. As for this country, 

there can be no doubt that the situation is not 

wholly a cheerful one. We have few friends in the 

world, and it is clear that our enemies are not only 

very bitter but are beginning to realise the wisdom of 

leaguing themselves together in order to compass . 
our downfall. Still we trust that our French friends . 
—who are the people with whom we are most 

desirous of standing well—will not take it amiss if 

they are told that just as France may take pride 

in the thought of the eagerness with which she 

is being wooed, so also does England take a just 

pride in the thought of the envy she inspires, 

and of the desperate attempts which are being made, 

alike by the German Kaiser and by the journalists 

of Paris, to frighten her out of her insular reserve 

and independence. The wooing to which she is 

being subjected may be a very rough process, in which 

scratches are more common than kisses; but there is 

no doubt either as to its ardour or its motive. If 
this country were to take either of the two decisions 

to which she is invited by M. de Pressensé, in view 

of the visit of President Faure to St. Petersburg, 

she would revolutionise in a moment the whole 
European situation. That she does not wish 

to take either of these decisions ought to be regarded, 
alike by Frenchmen and by Germans, as evidence of 
her sincere desire to live on terms of friendship not 
with one or two but with all her neighbours. It 

might be well also if they were to regard the fact as 

proof that she feels confident of her power to 

maintain her own rights and her own independence 

if they should ever be seriously assailed. 








THE RESULTS OF ANNEXATION. 





HEN the annexation of Chitral was discussed 

in the House of Lords, rather more than 

two years ago, the Prime Minister, in his most 
solemn and Polonius-like vein, dwelt upon the evil 
consequences of retirement from a post once occv- 
pied by British troops. We must, he said, consider 
the effect which would be produced upon the neigh- 
bouring tribes by what they would construe as an 
act of weakness. In vain did Lord Rosebery, the 
leader of the Opposition, urge that a pledge had 
been given, that the Viceroy’s Proclamation con- 
tained a promise to withdraw, and that though 
sophistical ingenuity might explain it as refer- 
ring only to the parts beyond Chitral, it bore 
no such meaning to an ordinary mind. Lord 
Salisbury brushed these moral scruples contemp- 
tuously on one side, and declared that we must 
assert ourselves to impress the Pathans. The 
results we see. The Swatis have been in revolt. 
The Afridis, the most friendly of all the Pathans, 
are up inarms. Three of our forts in the Khyber 
Pass have been captured, and other hill stations are 
menaced. There is a widespread suspicion, which 
may be totally unfounded, that the Ameer of 
Afghanistan has turned against us, and has been 
stirring up his subjects to assist in the rising. The 
Ameer flatly denies the charge, and has disavowed 
the Mollahs, or priests, who are preaching a holy war 
against the infidel. It is quite possible that Abdur- 
rahman may be sincere. He has kept his bargain 
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with the Indian Government hitherto; he has ful- 
filled the conditions upon which he receives his sub- 
sidy, and there has been no cause of complaint 
againsthim. In these circumstances it is most unfor- 
tunate that Lord Roberts should have told the public 
throughthe Daily Chronicle thathe thought the Ameer 
was “in it.” Lord Roberts has been Commander-in- 
Chief in India. He is now Commander of the Forces 
in Ireland, and one of the recognised heads of the 
army. Yet holding this responsible position, and 
speaking with all the authority conferred by his 
Afghan experience, he does not hesitate to brand the 
head of an ostensibly friendly State as a liar and a 
traitor. He has no evidence. His opinion can only 
be founded on conjecture. It is quite possible that 
he may be wrong. But even if he be right, the con- 
sequences of his reckless utterances may be most 
serious. The Indian Government are in correspond- 
ence with the Ameer. They have remonstrated, and 
he has replied. If in the middle of these negotiations 
he suddenly hears that Lord Roberts has pronounced 
he is guilty, he will not be the more disposed to a 
friendly understanding with the Paramount Power. 
It would be doing Lord Roberts an injustice to 
assume that he wanted another Afghan War. But 
if he did want it, he would be going the right way 
to get what he wanted. Lord Roberts is the per- 
sonification of the forward policy which has led to 
such lamentable results. The present Commander- 
in-Chief of the Indian army, Sir George White, is 
his friend and pupil. He imposed his will upon 
Lord Lansdowne, a weak man of slender capacity. 
.Lord Elgin is an able man, and not a weak one; 
but the established system has been too strong for 
him. He allowed himself to be over-persuaded into 
retaining Chitral, to which Sir George Robertson 
should never have been sent, and from which the 
British garrison should long ago have been with- 
drawn. Now that we are in for it, we must, of 
course, fight it out. The forts in the Khyber Pass 
will have to be reoccupied, and occupied with a 
larger garrison than before; the Afridis must be 
dispersed. There are women and children, though 
happily very few, to be rescued. Then it may be 
hoped that even Lord George Hamilton will have 
learned a lesson. The Indian Government have pro- 
hibited the circulation in India of two Turkish news- 
papers published at Constantinople. But whatever 
part the Sultan’s emissaries may have taken in bring- 
ing the discontent on the north-western frontier toa 
head by inflaming fanaticism, it is ridiculous to as- 
cribe it, as do certain Turcophiles, solely to the 
complications of European politics. If Lord Salis- 
bury had gone to war with Turkey on behalf of 
Greece, it is conceivable that Mohammedan feeling 
in India might have been roused, although it was 
not roused in Afghanistan against Russia by her 
crushing defeatof Turkey in 1877. Two years ago Lord 
Salisbury did speak of the Sultan as that execrable 
creature deserves to be spoken of. But he has 
modified his language since, and he joined in the 
blockade of Crete. The Turkish victory over Greece 
may have excited Mussulman hatred of Christianity, 
as it is in all respects a deplorable event. These, 
however, are mere subterfuges and excuses. They 
might have passed muster if Mr. Gladstone had been 
in office, and if Greece had been protected against 
Turkey. As it is, they are mere attempts to shift 
the burden from the shoulders which ought to bear 
it. It is the men of the forward school who have 
landed us in these difficulties. Chitral is a perfectly 
useless possession. It weakens, instead of strengthen- 
ing, our frontier. But the motto of the forward 
school is “ Annexation at any price,” and so Chitral 
was annexed. What price the forward school ? 
[f Russia is really i: terested in the future of 








India, she must have a grateful regard for the forward 
school. Ever since the disastrous Viceroyalty of 
Lord Lytton, they have played her game as effectively 
as if they had been in her service. Whether the 
Ameer has been concerned in recent events or not, 
he is undoubtedly suspicious and disaffected. Who 
can be surprised? He sees the artichoke devoured 
leaf by leaf, and he is expecting his own turn. He 
has the assurances of the Indian Government, §p 
had the Chitralis, or, at least, they thought so. But 
Lord Elgin did not mean what he said, or did not 
say what he meant. Lord Dufferin managed the 
Ameer with great skill and success. It will require 
very careful diplomacy to restore the feelings of 
mutual confidence andesteem which subsisted between 
the two Governments when he left India ten years ago, 
This wild idea that, as Mr. Rhodes put it, “ territory 
is everything,” must be eradicated from the official 
mind of Calcutta if India is to be and remain at peace, 
and if our relations with Afghanistan are to be undis- 
turbed. The bulk of Anglo-Indian opinion at home 
is perfectly sound. The late Government were 
strongly supported by it in their determination to 
leave Chitral alone. Even Sir Lepel Griffin, who 
seldom loses an opportunity of attacking the Liberal 
party, and who, being a civilian, thinks that little 
wars are good exercise, condemns the annexation of 
Chitral. If the Ameer should be proved to have 
instigated the rising, we presume that his subsidy 
will have to be withdrawn, and it is possible that 
in those circumstances he might obtain one from 
another source. Altogether, it is about as bad a mess 
as bungling incompetence could have made. And 
one feels compelled to ask whether the Government 
of India have an Intelligence Department. If so, 
how is it that they knew nothing beforehand about 
the disposition and intention of the Afridis? The 
Ameer may have deliberately deceived the Viceroy. 
But there is a native agent of Great Britain at Cabul 
who ought to have had some idea of what was 
going on. Abdurrahman, it must be remembered, 
has a grievance apart altogether from Chitral. He 
wishes to be represented directly in London. Her 
Majesty’s Ministers will not allow this, and insist 
upon all communications being made through the 
Government of India. They may be right. We 
can imagine mischief resulting from a notion on 
the Ameer’s part that he could go to the Secretary 
of State behind the Viceroy’s back. But Lord 
Dufferin, the most sagacious of recent Viceroys, 
never did a wiser thing than when he secured, so 
far as he could secure it, the permanent friendship 
of Abdurrahman. 








NEW LIGHTS ON EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 





F the many services rendered to the cause of 
education by Mr. Acland during his tenure of 

office, the establishment of an “ Intelligence Depart- 
ment” is assuredly not the least. Taking as his 
starting-point the American ‘“ Bureau of Education,’ 
whose work it is, by distributing information on 
new educational methods and systems, to co-ordinate 
and assimilate the education given in the forty- 
four States of the American Union—an education 
separately organised in each State, and generally very 
much decentralised besides—he instituted an “ office 
of special inquiries and reports,” under a Director, 
Mr. M. E. Sadler, who had already proved his 
capacity by extending and developing that system 
of University Extension which had begun under the 
auspices of Mr. Acland himself. This office serves 
to collect information as to the educational institu- 
tions, methods, and problems of foreign countris ; 
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and so, let us hope, it is destined to do some service 
in co-ordinating and systematising the curiously 
defective and disjointed educational system of 
England. For the achievement of that unifica- 
tion we must wait for the results of the reform 
of secondary education, of which the present 
Government may be expected to attempt a 
modest instalment next year or the year after. 
Meantime we must trust to the enterprise 
of individual teachers to do the best they can 
with the aid of the invaluable suggestions furnished 
by Mr. Sadler’s office. The firstfruits of his labours 
are now before us in a bulky volume of “ Special 
Reports on Educational Subjects, 1896-97,’ which is 
sold at a very moderate price, but which contains so 
many subjects—and indeed so many distinct classes 
of subject—that we trust it may be found possible 
to issue it in separate sections. As it is, it affords 
excellent and interesting reading for all sorts of 
people—-for professed teachers, whether in element- 
ary schools or in high schools; for publicists and 
students of social questions; and not least for 
parents. But hardly anyone, except a conscientious 
Minister of Education, is likely to require to read 
it all. 

Some of the reports contained in the volume— 
such, for instance, as those dealing with the teaching 
of drawing and of grammatical analysis in Germany 
—are not likely to be interesting outside a limited 
professional circle. But others bear on some of the 
most pressing problems of English education—on 
the line to be drawn between “higher primary” 
and “secondary” education—a burning question 
wherever there is an enterprising school board; 
on various methods adopted abroad for making 
the teaching of various subjects more efficient, 
and on the various institutions for the higher 
education of the industrial population—most in- 
adequately imitated as yet by our own “ continua- 
tion schools ”—which enable Germany and Denmark 
to beat us in certain industries. And there is 
a group of reports of a purely historical and 
descriptive character—a history, with copious sta- 
tistics, of English elementary education; others, re- 
spectively, of Irish education, of elementary educa- 
tion in Belgium, and of the Manitoba controversy, 
now happily closed—which latter throw a very 
unpleasant light on the “religious difficulty ” and 
confirm the conclusion that the promoters of “ re- 
ligious education,” whether in Ireland, Belgium, or 
Manitoba, have not only put religion before education 
—which, if the two were ever in conflict, would be at 
least excusable—but have put the aggrandisement 
of their own Church before either. And the 
aggrandisement they aimed at means a good deal 
more than the efficient teaching of its doctrines. It 
means the giving of increased power to its ministers 
in things non-religious. Happy are the countries, 
like Denmark and Prussia, which have no “ religious 
difficulty,” or like France, where the difficulty has 
received a secularist solution—ample opportunity, 
however, being allowed for religious instruction by 
religious teachers—and the congréganistes, who are 
making a gallant struggle to keep up sectarian 
schools, have no chance of injuring the State schools 
by their competition. Here is another warning to 

ondon voters to stick to the compromise next 
November. 

However, we prefer to call attention to less 
hackneyed topics among the many dealt with in 
this work. What would those English publishers 
who advertise a manual of geography contain- 
ing ever so many thousand names say to the 
German system of geography teaching which 
Includes hardly any names at all? The pupils 
learn “knowledge of their home”; they describe 





their own town, they draw plans of it on the 
playground—learning incidentally how to draw to 
scale; they take walks, noting and describing the 
physical features of the country, the birds and 
plants met with; and then, “a map is not simply 
a@ paper with a picture, but represents a farther 
home.” They start learning the geography of a 
country with the physical features, and hardly learn 
the political geography at all; and then they can 
fill it in for themselves if necessary. An extension 
of these walks is found in the “school journey ”— 
which has been an honoured feature of the German 
educational system for a century at least, and has 
been imitated in the “ caravanes scolaires ” which of 
late years have climbed the French Alps. This is a 
salient example—but only one of many—of foreign 
methods of teaching by observation as against cram. 

But perhaps the most interesting institutions 
dealt with are the continuation schools and com- 
mercial schools respectively—for so we may English 
them—to which no small share in the commercial 
and industrial success of some foreign nations is 
due. In France “higher primary schools ”—open 
at present only to selected scholars from the element- 
ary schools—were founded by various municipalities 
early in the century, and since 1850 have been aided 
by grants from the State. They are free, as regards 
school fees, and are largely boarding schools, the 
poorer students’ board being often paid for by 
scholarships ; they are intended for the children of 
wage-earners who can afford to wait two or three 
years before earning wages; the training given is 
partly linguistic, partly manual, and is general 
rather than specialised and technical; and they are 
not found to draw off the industrial population into 
non-industrial careers or to relieve those parents 
who can pay for their children’s education of the 
necessity of doing so. Here is an example for the 
promoters of higher Board schools. And here 
again, as an example for use when we get our 
Secondary Education Act, is Mr. Sadler’s inter- 
esting paper on the Realschulen of Berlin—admir- 
able commercial schools, in which the training is 
largely general and linguistic, and which form an 
excellent preparation apparently for commercial or 
manufacturing careers. But the most interesting 
institutions described in the volume are unquestion- 
ably the “‘People’s High Schools” of Denmark. The 
idea of these was suggested to a Danish scholar 
by the political activity which accompanied the 
first Reform agitation in England, and they have 
since been taken up by the State. The long 
Scandinavian winter permits farmers’ sons to attend 
them—for they are boarding schools—between the 
ages of 18 and 25 for three or four of the winter 
months. What is most noticeable in them—as in 
the French primary schools and the German Real- 
schulen—is that the course of study is so largely 
liberal. The pupils learn geometry and universal 
history, and so cultivate their general intelligence 
rather than devote their attention to the mere 
“ bread-study ” of technical work. In fact, as is 
remarked in the volume, it is generally recognised 
on the Continent that technical education must rest 
on a broad basis of liberal education ; and the truth 
of the statement can easily be verified from the 
volume itself. Here, again, is something for London 
electors to think about between now and next 
November. 

But we have exceeded our space. It would 
take a very long series of articles to deal with the 
contents of the volume, and they are best studied 
in the original. Rarely, we imagine, is an official 
publication of such varied interest or such immediate 
value. Mr. Acland’s work is amply justified by its 
firstfruits. 
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THE POSITION OF THE IRISH 
VICEROYALTY. 





OYAL visits to Ireland in our time, being rare 
I and remarkable events, invariably give rise to 
certain enthusiastic suggestions and sanguine hopes. 
One of these suggestions is that a Royal residence 
should be escablished in Ireland. When the Queen 
first set her foot on Erin’s soil, O’Connell, who was 
hard to beat as a gushing loyalist when he took that 
part in hand, formed a committee with a view to 
building an Irish palace for her Majesty by public sub- 
scription. A large array of influential personages put 
their names on this committee; but they sent no sub- 
scriptions, and, when her Majesty had turned her back, 
O’Connell had to adjourn sine die without having 
been able to assemble a quorum. Another time- 
honoured suggestion is that the Lord-Lieutenancy 
should be abolished outright ; yet another is that it 
should not be abolished, but that the office, instead 
of being held by a peer, should be held by a member 
of the Royal Family, wko would give the Irish a 
taste of regal as well a3 viceregal state at Dublin 
Castle. By one or other of these means the hoary 
[rish difficulty is somehow to be conjured away and 
Mr. Morley’s ragged sphinx compelled to yield up 
the solution of her riddle. We are hearing a great 
deal of these ide:s on the present occasion. 

Whatever the effect politically, there is no doubt 
that socially and commercially a Royal residence 
would be a good thing for Ireland. It would 
“boom” the country, and tribes of worthy people 
with money to spend, who now never think of that 
country except as a sort of back-yard to England, 
might come to regard it as fashionable to rent a 
shooting or spend a summer in the Green Isle. 
From this point of view we ought all to advo- 
cate as strongly as possible the idea of some 
members of the Royal Family spending regu- 
larly a portion of every year in Ireland. 
But politically—except inasmuch as a fillip to pros- 
perity generally tends to ease things—this arrange- 
ment would not carry us very far. The Royal 
visitors could not be expected (unless they were 
given an official position which would substitute 
them for the Viceroy) to spend more than a small 
portion of the year in the country—two or three 
months at the outside. What would be the situa- 
tion for the other nine or ten months? The Royal 
residence expedient, in short, would be practically 
barren of any consequences which might be con- 
sidered political unless it involved or was accompanied 
by some change in the position of the Viceroyalty. 

Suggestions are so often made, and from such 
divergent quarters, for remodelling the Irish Vice- 
royalty, that we must assume some change is 
desirable. Perhaps the change most glibly advocated 
is abolition, Abolition of the Viceroyalty, tempered 
by more frequent Royal visits, is a sovereign remedy 
with some persons who, in the ingenious argu- 
ments with which they recommend it, display 
a profound incapacity to understand the nature 
of things in Ireland. Abolition is advocated on 
two grounds: that it would be popular with the 
Nationalists because the Lord-Lieutenant repre- 
sents “the Castle’’; that it would be pleasing 
to the Unionists because it would destroy the 
symbol of Ireland’s separate national existence. 
If, then, there were any reality behind these argu- 
ments it might be pointed out that they were 
mutually destructive, since you cannot please two 
opponents by destroying the thing which one of 
them most cherishes. But in truth there is no 
reality behind them. They are the arguments of 
men who know neither the nature of the Irish 
Nationalist nor the nature of the Irish Unionist. 





Nobody in Ireland wants the Viceroyalty abol- 
ished. The Nationalist may want to see the 
Lord-Lieutenant reading speeches from the Throne 
to an Irish Parliament ; the Unionist may want to 
see him driving oftener under loyal bunting through 
the streets, as he is doing this week; but neither 
of them wants him gone. It is one of the 
many apparent contradictions of that singular 
country, where nothing is obvious and yet where 
nothing is quite incomprehensible, that a question 
which you would imagine would divide Irishmen most 
is one of those on which they are most united. 

The truth is, no measure could be proposed 
more certain to be impartially denounced in Ire- 
land than the abolition of the Viceroyalty. The 
Nationalist wants the office retained precisely for 
the reason which recommends the idea of doing 
away with it to the patentees of that idea, because 
it is a symbol of national individuality; the Irish 
Unionist wants it retained for a variety of reasons 
sufficiently evident, to which is now added the fact 
that the office is a visible proof of that quality of 
a ‘separate fiscal entity”? which is the basis of 
Ireland’s financial claim under the Act of Union, 
Since the report of the Financial Relations Com- 
mission, the Irish Unionist is even a stronger stickler 
for Ireland’s financial claims than the Home Ruler. 

Short, then, of abolishing the office, or of any 
other revolutionary course, can anything be done to 
improve the position of the Irish Viceroyalty ? 
We think there can. There is a very simple step, 
which would mean a very great change and ought to 
be productive of most beneficial results: that is, 
to make the Viceroyalty what it ought to be, a non- 
party office; to appoint the Viceroy fora term of years, 
as the Canadian or the Indian Viceroy is appointed. 
One of the worst anomalies under the British Con- 
stitution—for it is no paper anomaly, but one which 
constantly and actively produces misunderstanding— 
is that which makes the Queen’s representative in 
Ireland a party official. If the causes of the Irish 
lack of loyalty to the Crown be thoroughly 
sifted, it will be found that not the least of 
them is the fact that the Irish people have never 
been familiarised with, have never had presented 
to them in their experience of government, the idea 
of the Crown as an office in the Constitution above 
and aloof from party. They are not less amenable 
than other peoples to the influence of such an office ; 
but since the short visitation of Henry II., that 
great and magnificent king, they have not known 
what it meant. They have known only kings in 
distress, who sought their help when all else had 
failed; or Viceroys who, while nominally represent- 
ing the King, really represented a party. They 
have seen the Viceroy come in and go out as the 
Parliamentary majority changed—a Tory Viceroy 
with a Tory Ministry; a Liberal with a Liberal: 
now a Coercionist and now a Home Ruler. The 
effect is that the Viceroyalty, and through it the 
Crown, have come to be regarded in Ireland as the 
very antitheses of what the Constitution intended 
them to be; and we have seen Viceroys alternately 
boycotted and alternately féted by the respective 
factions of the country—a Londonderry hooted by 
the populace, a Houghton left severely alone by 
the so-called loyalists and defenders of the Constitu- 
tion. The object-lesson of seeing a Viceroy remain 
in office while a Government or two went out of 
power would do more to undo this mischievous 
ambiguity than anything we can conceive. If the 
Royal Family could provide a succession of repre- 
sentatives to hold the office it would be all the 
better, for, as Sir John Davis puts it, “ the people of 
that land out of a naturall pride did ever love to be 
governed by great persons.” 
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INSURANCE, 





HE extra-profitable nature of an insurance 
T' business drawn wholly or partially from a 
special section of the community has been demon- 
strated in the cases of several of our life assurance 
companies, notable examples—leaving temperance 
societies out of the question — being the Friends’ 
Provident Society, the Clerical, Medical and 
General, and the Clergy Mutual. The Friends’ 
Provident, with its large Quaker membership, is 
well known for its low premiums and excellent 
bonuses; the Clerical, Medical and General laid the 
foundation of its present prosperity on business 
selected from the special circles suggested by its 
title; and the Clergy Mutual Assurance Society 
(whose name is quite self-explanatory) has achieved 
with a strictly sectional business one of the most 
enviable positions among the life assurance institu- 
tions of the United Kingdom. A distinguishing 
feature of the Clergy Mutual is that it belongs to 
the small exclusive minority of life offices which 
obtain their new business without the assistance of 
agents, thereby saving, of course, a considerable 
sum in commission which goes to swell the profits 
distributed among the Society’s members. 

The Clergy Mutual Assurance Society was 
founded in the year 1829 for the purpose of making 
an insurance fund for clergymen and their lay 
relatives—the modifying clause giving obvious 
scops for extension of business. Most ably managed 
from the start, and assisted by a highly favour- 
able mortality experience—the usual experience 
among non-commission-paying offices—the Society 
has thrived and prospered in a remarkable degree, 
and to-day its life assurance fund has accumulated 
to a total of £4,000,000 sterling, and its total in- 
come stands in excess of £400,000, a quarter of a 
nillion of this representing the amount received by 
the Society in premiums. In view of the restric- 
tions imposed, the annual new business is, naturally, 
not extraordinary in point of bulk, but it is at least 
sufficient to more than make up the depletion of 
membership caused by death and withdrawal, and 
to keep the Society in a state of healthy vitality. 
In 1894 new policies were issued for sums assured 
totalling £376,783, and in 1895, the final year of the 
last quinquennium, the figures on this head reached 
£396,677. From the last report issued we find the 
new business for the year ending 3ist May, 1897, 
stated at £293,159, the falling-off being explainable 
partly by the lull generally experienced in the 
opening year of a fresh bonus period, and partly by 
the depreciation of incomes derived from land by 
which the clergy in particular have been so heavily 
affected. The latter cause has, no doubt, con- 
tributed to the heavy item of £24,332 entered in 
the revenue account against surrender values; but 
the notably large cash bonuses paid by the Society 
may well act as a constant inducement to realise 
money invested in. premiums, and this inducement 
would naturally be increased on the declaration of 
bonuses, and would, in any case, increase the amount 
paid in surrender values in the year following the 
valuation. 

The Society paid death claims during the year 
amounting to £224,754, an amount very considerably 
below the expectation according to the Healthy Males 
Table of Mortality. Cash bonuses paid amounted to 
£135,753, nearly the whole of which amount was in 
respect of the quinquennial distribution made in 1896, 
and the expenses of management came to £21,307, 
or slightly over 8 per cent. of the premium income 
—a ratio which touches the lowest point of economy 
Compatible with active trading. As to the income 
from invested funds, the average rate of interest 
at the close of the year was 4 per cent., subject to 
deduction of income tax, which, in view of the present 
low value of money, is certainly a good enough rate 
of interest. It shows a slight decline from that 
reported last year (i.e. £1 03. 9d. per cent.), but the 
decline is mainly traceable to the necessity which 








arose during the year of finding investments for so 
large asum as £400,000. Looking at the difficulty 
experienced in getting a satisfactory yield for large 
funds, it is not surprising that the average rate of 
interest should have suffered, though, fortunately, 
the fall is inconsiderable. 

In addition to the particulars alluded to above, 
the report gives interesting details as to the dis- 
tribution of surplus brought out by the valuation 
in 1896. The surplus divided amounted to £560,000, 
and secured the following benefits to the assured 
members: (1) A further permanent reduction of 
£15,716 in the annual premiums payable on existing 
policies, (2) a payment in cash of £133,166, and (3) a 
further addition of £383,111 to the sums assured 
by the Society’s policies. This excellent report is 
quite in conformity with the traditions of the 
Society. The Clergy Mutual has always been a 
thorn in the sides of leading offices competing for 
life business. It presents a series of the most desir- 
able features in an insurance company, among them 
security, economy of management, and liberality ; 
nor does there seem to be any peg upon which the 
most captious could hang a depreciatory criticism. 

An inadvertent reference in a recent article to the 
Liverpool and London and Globe as the recipient of 
more fire premiums than any other company was, of 
course, an injustice to the famous Royal Insurance 
Company, whose fire-premium revenue of two mil- 
lions is considerably in excess of that of the office 
named, and places the Royal at the head of all 
fire insurance companies so far as magnitude of 
income goes. The Royal reports an excellent year 
for 1896. Out of the colossal total of premiums 
stated above, the losses were only £1,112.485, or 
542 per cent., and the expenses £669,768, or 32 6 per 
cent., the margin of profit remaining being obviously 
satisfactory. In the life department new business 
was obtained amounting to £1,035,674, and the pre- 
mium income was brought up to £432,280. The 
balance on the accounts after payment of claims 
and expenses amounted to £188,306, and this amount 
has been added to the life funds, bringing the total 
up to £5,329,897, 








FINANCE, 

5 

YUSINESS in the City has been depressed this 
) week by the continued hitch in the negotia- 
tions at Constantinople, by the risings in India, by 
the fall in silver, and by the fear of dear money. 
Everybody expects that somehow or other an 
arrangement will be arrived at between the Great 
Powers, and that peace will be concluded. But 
while the negotiations drag people are unwilling to 
engage in new risks. The risings in India, though 
from a military point of view not dangerous, are 
very serious because of the heavy expenditure they 
will impose upon the Indian Government, and 
because, likewise, they show the revival of fanaticism 
amongst Eastern Mohammedans. The expenditure 
of the Indian Government this year has been 
enormously heavy because of the famine relief 
works, the attempts to stamp out the plague, 
and the reconstruction of railway lines and 
bridges necessitated by the earthquake. Now 
the military expeditions will involve a further 
heavy outlay. There is sure, therefore, to be 
a very large deficit, especially as the Govern- 
ment is not getting in its revenue at ail 
well. The discussion on the suzerainty question in 
the Transvaal Raad has likewise made a bad im- 
pression in the City, although it really ought to be 
considered very satisfactory, as President Kruger 
stated most emphatically that he is resolved to 
respect the London Convention. The fall in silver 
has disorganised the trade with the silver-using 
countries. Whatever the reason is, the holders of 
that metal in the United States have been forcing 
sales week after week. The price is now therefore 
considerably under two shillings per ounce, and 
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yet the Far East is not buying. Obviously, 
people are afraid to purchase in a falling market. 
One consequence of the renewed depreciation is 
that people everywhere are coming to see that 
silver is no longer suited to be the standard 
of value. The little Republic of San Salvador, 
according to the New York Herald, has actually 
decided to adopt the gold standard. Doubtless the 
silver party in the United States will be greatly 
weakened by the fall, and perhaps, therefore, the 
fears entertained of further currency disturbances 
may thus be averted. Owing to all these various 
causes, there has been exceedingly little doing upon 
the Stock Exchange this week. Consols have given 
way partly because of the disturbances in India, and 
partly because of the rise in the rates of interest 
and discount. The Home Railway Market, too, has 
been very quiet. There has been exceedingly little 
doing in international securities, and the Mining 
Market has been depressed. Inthe American Market 
American speculators are pushing up prices in a 
risky way. They argue that the crops in the United 
States will be exceptionally large, while the wheat 
crop in Europe is short. Therefore, they contend, 
the United States will be able to sell at high 
prices, and prosperity will return. Undoubtedly, 
they are right to a very large extent. Already 
trade is improving, as is shown by an increase in 
the railway traffic returns. But the speculation in 
wheat that is going on in the United States has 
evidently been carried too far, and is very likely 
to break down, while the currency discussion that 
is to begin in December may possibly renew appre- 
hension. At all events, the investing public will do 
well not to be carried away by the extravagant 
hopes of speculators here and in New York. 

At the fortnightly settlement, which began on 
Tuesday morning, the banks were unwilling to 
lend freely, and high rates were charged for carry- 
ing over stocks for which purchasers were unable 
to pay. In many cases there was an unwilling- 
ness to lend upon such stocks, and the wealthier 
operators, therefore, were compelled to pay for and 
take them up contrary to their own intention. 
The unwillingness to lend was not by any means 
confined to the Mining Market, though perhaps it 
was most evident there. But, still, many persons 
could not carry over American Railroad securities, 
and even Canadian Railroad securities. There is a 
fear in Lombard Street that as Europe will have 
to buy exceptional quantities of wheat this year at 
high prices, the United States will be in a position 
to take a good deal of gold: that to protect itself 
the Bank of England will have to put up its rate 
of discount, that, therefore, money will become both 
scarce and dear; and, holding those views, bankers 
are disinclined to lend at the present rates. There 
seems every reason to expect that the Bank of 
Kngland rate of discount will be raised—possibly it 
may go to 3 or even 4 per cent.—but that there 
will be real scarcity does not look likely. In the first 
place, the United States is not now in need of gold; 
it has a very large amount of it. And in the second, 
it is not to the interest of the great speculators 
or of the great bankers in New York to do anything 
that would disturb the Londcn Money Market. In 
the third place, it is by no means certain that wheat 
will be as dear or as scarce as it is now the fashion 
to suppose. Altogether, therefore, it does not look 
likely just now that money will become so dear as the 
City anticipates. The fall in silver is continuing, 
and is puzzling allobservers. The price is very much 
lower now than in the worst scare that followed the 
closing of the Indian Mints, and yet nothing has 
happened to account for so extraordinary and so 
sudden a decline. The financial embarrassments of 
the Indian Government are preventing the India 
Council from selling its drafts as usual. Next week 
it is to offer only 10 lacs, from which it is generally 
assumed in the market that it will have to stop selling 
altogether, and that, therefore, the Government will 
be obliged to raise a large sterling loan in London. 





P. Phipp & Company (Northampton and Towces- 
ter Breweries), Limited, offer for subscription at 
the price of 105 half a million irredeemable 4 per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stocks, part of an 
authorised issue of three-quarters of a million. The 
stock is created to pay off existing debentures, to 
consolidate the Company’s indebtedness, and to pro- 
vide additional capital. 





THE STUFFING OF AN ANARCHIST. 





YIGNOR STERNICOLI must make haste with his 
).) promised “ Physiology of Anarchism,” if he has 
not yet brought it out. The sixteen hundred 
Anarchist explosions which he bas already reduced 
to the law of cause and effect must by this time have 
grown to over two thousand. The sheer assassina- 
tions with knife or pistol will require an extensive 
supplement on their own account. With such 
material he ought to be able to give us a fair idea of 
the Anarchist mind—the “stuffing” of this human 
beast of prey, in head and heart. The Anarchist is 
pre-eminently the theorist gone wrong. Without 
his theory, he would be as humdrum as the rest of 
us. He has been caught in the meshes of a logical 
quiddity, and cannot see his way out. The type is 
well known; we have it in our Peculiar People, 
who die, and make others die, of a text. His diffi- 
culty is the unconditioned in human liberty. It was 
the Irishman’s :—“ This is Liberty Hall: everyone is 
to do as he likes; and them as won’t do it, shall be 
made.” “Anarchy means ‘ without government,’” 
says the ruffian Most. “It rejects all authority, 
whether emanating from gods, goddesses, kings, 
queens, popes, priests, presidents, or parliaments. It 
refuses to be crushed out by the rule of majorities or 
minorities, by monarchies or republics, by aristoc- 
racies or democracies, by law-makers and law- 
executors of all kinds whatsoever. The only authority 
it recognises, if it can be called authority, is the 
authority of the individualconscience.” The odd thing 
is that Most, without admitting earlier obligations 
to Bakounin, professes to have derived all this from 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is a way of hoisting 
our latter-day apologist for things as_ they 
are with his own petard. The Anarchists assure 
us that the only thing they have done is to 
improve the petard. Society won't do as it likes, 
and therefore it shall be made. We are to be 
slaughtered indiscriminately, until we capitulate by 
burning the code, and disestablishing the policeman. 
Put the petard out of the reckoning, and that most 
blameless of all drawing-room philosophers, Mr. 
Auberon Herbert, is in precisely the same difficulty 
as Herr Most. He wants to be perfectly uncon- 
ditioned as to the tax-gatherer. It is to be a case 
of absolutely free contract, as between him and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. If he needs ironclads, street 
lamps, or free education, he forwards as many stamps 
as he can spare to the Treasury. If he does not, he 
simply leaves those to pay the piper who call the 
tune. 

It is the logical difficulty, pathetic in all its 
forms; the difficulty of the thinker, mostly a bad 
one, who has to cry, with Sterne’s starling, “I can’t 
get out!” Perfect liberty for everybody, of course, 
involves the liberty of majorities to make laws, and 
even to compel others to obey them. Why interfere 
with my liberty to put my neighbour in gaol? 
Logically, the Anarchists cannot escape from the 
corner of absolute non-resistance. While waiting 
for permission to do as they like, they still ought, on 
their theory, to leave their neighbour free to do as he 
likes, even at their expense. The bomb is heresy, 
for the bomb is unquestionably compulsion. They 
are hybrids, therefore, quietists waving the bloody 
shirt. Ravachol’s burglarious groping in the church- 
yard among the sheeted dead was a gross outrage 
on the right of the Lowrgeoisie to bury its relatives 
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in their jewellery. His murder of the hermit of 
Chambles was a cruel restraint on that hermit’s 
liberty to keep his money under the bed. It is 
evident that liberty must still be a thing of con- 
ditions; and, through that fatal loophole, in come 
the laws. This is not the only weak place. The 
essence of the Anarchical idea of destruction is that 
it shall be impersonal. The object is to put all 
existing society into a lethal chamber; the pure 
doctrine knows nothing of individuals. Yet, as 
often as not, the bomb-thrower sits and sentences 
asa judge. He punishes; he has forgotten his sole 
and simple duty to remove. M. Canovas was 
punished ; so was the keeper of the café who de- 
nounced Ravachol. 

Such inconsistencies only show that the logic- 
chopper is still a human being, and that the light of 
the pure doctrine is apt to be most fantastically 
refracted in passing through the medium of a 
personality. Imagine a nature rotting with base 
passions, and particularly with envy and hate, and 
we have the philosophic revolt against authority in 
a strangely distorted ray. The Anarchists are 
almost invariably social failures, and of a peculiar 
sort. Little is known of Angiolillo: if more were 
known, it would probably be that he was the 
“outsider” of some industrial or professional calling. 
The sense of failure, working in a rancorous nature 
steeped in the cant of Anarchy, creates the demand 
for a victim. The murderer Emile Henry, usually 
cited as a clever fellow, was plucked in matricula- 
tion at the Ecole Polytechnique. It was, of course, 
“through the vindictive temper of a professor.” Poor 
professor! His only fault was that he did not like 
to have an unpopular lecture interrupted by the 
furtive discharge of bombs of assafoctida. A little 
ultra-revolutionary doctrine easily did the rest, and 
led Henry to believe that, in “ spiting” society for 
his personal failure, he was avenging the wrongs of 
the proletariat. Vaillant, who threw the bomb in 
the Palais-Bourbon, was a low kind of bagman who 
had not found dishonesty the best policy. ‘“ There 
was no better man to organise a meeting, or to sell 
spoiled goods.” The vanity of these camerados is com- 
monly as remorseless as their rage. Ravachol’s most 
intense pre-occupation was the desire to die to music 
of his own making. “He had written an abominable 
song,” says the Prefect of Police, “ which he hoped 
to be able to sing on his way from prison to the 
place of execution, before a great crowd. I upset 
his calculation by having the guillotine fixed at a 
distance of only a couple of paces from the prison. 
When he found he would be without an audience, 
his fortitude forsook him. All who were present 
will tell you that he collapsed so utterly that he 
was, as it were, dead before the knife fell.”” Henry 
had a perfect disease of vanity. “The bombs of 
Barcelona hypnotised him,’ says an apologist; 
“the only thing he thought of was to strike 
a blow and die.” And again:—“ The young 
Anarchist was proud of himself. The thought that 
he had been, by himself, the means of exterminating 
SIX enemies, and the comments he heard on this act 
—the author of which was unknown—filled him with 
a proud satisfaction. He grew in his own eyes; he 
said to himself that his réle of Destroying Angel 
had only just begun.” Such is the stuffing of the 
Anarchist. It is meagre, but it is enough to account 
for his excessive strength of flavour. The readi- 
ness to die for ideas is no criterion of their elevation 
or value. There has never been wanting a fool 
— to die for his folly, from the beginning of 
ime. 








CAPTAIN MAHAN AS PROPHET. 





bry MAHAN has been reading his country- 
men a serious lesson. The historian of sea 
power, the biographer of Nelson, he finds the 
American people apathetic about their navy, 








indifferent to that “ outward impulse” which is 
pressing the European Powers to occupy the waste 
places of the earth, and prepare for the inevitable 


struggle with the barbarian. The civil war in 
America created an army; but that has melted away. 
The military spirit inspired the nation for four years, 
overcame a great rebellion, frightened Napoleon III. 
out of Mexico, and then evaporated. Captain Mahan 
casts a melancholy and reproachful eye on the 
United States, and sees a country larger than 
Europe, a people renowned for diverse energies 
and resources, with no foreign policy, and no arma- 
ments. For this observer the happiness of Europe 
consists in its standing armies; it is a huge camp 
whose boundaries are pushed ever nearer to 
those confines where the forces of outer barbarism 
are concentrated, mute and menacing. There is 
going to be an Armageddon, from which civilisa- 
tion may or may not emerge victorious; but are not 
the chances of defeat gravely augmented by the 
isolation of America? If she has no soul above 
Wall Street, how will she stand when the conquering 
Chinaman or the Moslem beats down the champions of 
light, and overspreads the civilised world with hordes 
more fearsome than those which broke up the Roman 
Empire? “If our own civilisation is becoming 
material only,” writes Captain Mahan in Harper's 
Magazine, “a theory limited in hope and love to this 
world, I know not what we have to offer to save our- 
selves or others; but in either event, whether to 
go down finally under a flood of outside invasion, or 
whether to succeed, by our own living faith, in con- 
verting to our ideal civilisation those who shall thus 
press upon us—in either event we need time, and 
time can be gained only by organised material 
force.” 

From this rather mystical plea we gather that 
Captain Mahan expects one of two things: America 
is to capitulate to barbarous invaders, or to help 
Europe to force Confucius or Mahomet into the 
evolution of the Western world. To cope with this 
destiny, the Americans must withdrawtheir attention 
from the huckstering they call politics, and devote it 
to great issues, which cannot be faced without a 
powerful army and navy. We are afraid this 
appeal will puzzle the party “ bosses”’ who chatter 
about silver and the tariff, instead of girding up the 
loins of their country for battle. It is not as if 
Captain Mahan had invited them to conquer 
England; on the contrary, he implores them to 
stretch out their hands to Great Britain, “ realising 
that in the unity of heart among the English-speak- 
ing races lies the best hope of humanity in the 
doubtful days ahead.” To many an American 
the sole object of great armaments is to chasten the 
arrogance of England; and the idea of co-operating 
with her to resist the irruption of some myste- 
rious foe will scarcely strike his practical 
mind as a vivid reality. Hitherto America has 
asserted the Monroe doctrine at a small expense. 
She is able to covet Cuba and threaten Spain with- 
out any warlike preparations on a large scale. Her 
foreign policy exposes her to no risk of invasion by 
any European Power, for even the Kaiser's colonial 
ambition seeks no footing on the American con- 
tinent. It is possible that instead of spending 
millions every year on army pensioners, who claim 
to have served the Union in the civil war, the 
United States may plunge into the luxury of 
gigantic armaments and a policy of meddling in 
the concerns of Europe; but it is inconceivable that 
this course should be taken in order to concert 
with England measures against an enemy vaguely 
described by Captain Mahan as “a vast preponder- 
ance of numbers, however incoherent now in mass, 
composed of units which, in their individual capacity, 
have in no small degree the great elements of 
strength whereby man prevails over man and the 
fittest survives.” 

But behind all this misty rhetoric there looms 
another purpose. Captain Mahan appears to resent 
the subordination of the military caste by the 
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English-speaking race to civic life. There is a 
“vociferous tendency,” he says, which refuses to 
recognise in the profession of arms “that some- 
thing which has made the soldier to all ages the 
type of heroism and of self-denial.” Nay, more; 
without the soldier there can be no true religion. 
“When the religion of Christ—of Him who was 
led as a lamb to the slaughter — seeks to raise 
before its followers the image of self-control and 
of resistance to evil, it is the soldier whom it 
presents. He Himself, if by office King of Peace, 
is, first of all, in the essence of His Being, King 
of Righteousness, without which true peace can- 
not be.” Armaments are therefore commended to 
the American people as indispensable to Christi- 
anity. Because the phraseology of some hymns 
smacks of military terms, every citizen ought 
to be a conscript for the good of his soul. 
There are excellent secular reasons for main- 
taining national defence; the theory of Tolstoi 
that no follower of Christ ought to bear arms 
is incompatible with the most elementary con- 
ditions of human nature. But it is not a whit 
more visionary than Captain Mahan’s notion that a 
War Office is a fountain of religious truth, and 
barrack life a holy preparation for the world to 
come. Humanity struggles painfully towards the 
ideals of Christian faith; but to represent war as 
one of them—war which cannot be conducted, even 
on civilised principles, without deceit and barbarity, 
war which sacrifices hundreds of thousands of lives to 
a fit of popular passion, or the whim of a dictator— 
must seem a strange exaggeration in the country of 
Washington. It is a conception which might appeal 
to the Mussulman, who accepts what he calls a 
religious war as a passport to Paradise; but if we 
have no better ideal to offer him, it is not very 
profitable to talk of the subjugation of the Orient 
by Western civilisation as a supreme moral 
triumph. 

There is no reason to suppose that soldiering, and 
the remarkable qualities it develops, have suffered 
any lack of appreciation. Military genius is not 
thrust into the background of the world’s annals. 
But when we are told that “spiritual life” seeks “its 
loftiest inspirations in the soldier's experience,” such 
extravagance may amuse the warrior who happens 
to be blest with a sense of humour. Captain Mahan 
says that the quality of obedience, which is essential 
to military discipline, is wanting to society at 
large. There is a distressing “lawlessness ” abroad. 
What he regards as “lawlessness” many civilians 
may call liberty. In any case, it is not the habit of 
progressive communities to settle questions of law 
by court-martial, and to give soldiers the control of 
civil authority. There is a sufficient respect for the 
profession of arms in its proper place; but that place 
is not likely to be the head of the State or the 
Church in England or America, even if we should 
undertake the task of civilising China. 








A TRANSLATOR OF RABELAIS, 





OME pieces of work have to be done in letters no 

less than elsewhere ; so much the better when they 
are done once for all at the first shoot off. Think 
and say your worst of Rabelais, you cannot deny 
that the “Giant of the Renascence” had to appear 
in English garb. And so he and we are alike happy 
in that Sir Thomas Urquhart, Kt., of Cromarty, 
divined himself the preordained interpreter of the 
great deeds of Gargantua. You had scarce augured 
it from place, or man, or time ; wild, bleak Cromarty, 
its shores beaten by the cold, tempestuous sea, was 
strange contrast to Touraine, the garden of France, 
with its laughing hills, its vines, and its pleasant 
fields. The curate of Meudon’s life seemed removed 
at every point from the cavalier soldier's. Again, how 
different the problems of either period! Rabelais was 








inspired by the new learning, though the monastery, 
hate it as he might, and did, was in the very 
marrow of his bones. His translator’s hopes and fears 
were bound up with the peculiarly and emphatically 
English struggle of the civil wars. It was at London, 
in 1653, the year of the Barebones Parliament and 
Cromwell's elevation to the Protectorate, that 
Urquhart put forth the first two books of his 
version (the third was published long after his 
death). You fancy he found consolation in his 
sorrows and his wrongs, a solace for his own and 
his party’s ruin, a relief from the arid controversies 
of the day, in turning the wondrous “ Adventures of 
Gargantua” into English whereof he alone had the 
trick. You must hark back half a century to match 
what seems an after-glow of the Elizabethans. A 
wonderful translation! Urquhart knew French so 
well that (he assures us) he was urged to pass as 
a Frenchman; and, at his best, he uses English 
with a rare and choice felicity. The fact that he 
was a Scot accounts for a certain consciousness 
wherewith he picks and carves his phrases, and 
revels and delights in the expressive power of 
his instrument. Rabelais is not always dark: 
some of his highest passages—instance the account 
of the Abbey of Thelema—are nobly simple; and 
here Urquhart is also admirably clear; but the knight 
is never at a loss. In whatever obscurity his author 
involves himself, he keeps, or seems to keep, easy 
pace with him. And when Rabelais scatters mud 
most freely, Sir Thomas is most in his element. Not 
more to discuss Rabelais’ excuse for what he himself 
called “ The Mask of Silenus,” or inquire what moral 
meaning could lurk under the notorious thirteenth 
chapter of the first book, I but note what there is 
no denying: the infinite zeal and gusto with which 
Sir Thomas sets to work. It might seem impossible 
to heighten Rabelais’ grossness, but there is scarce a 
sentence where the Scot does not go one better (or 
worse) than the Frenchman. To know Gargantua 
only from his translator, is to picture him twice 
befouled. But if the French student asks how 
Rabelais, even with the tradition of the vieil esprit 
gaulois, procured himself such words, what shall we 
say of the Scot’s reduplication of them in strict 
Puritan times? Wherever did Urquhart shovel up 
such stores of obscenities? In the taverns of 
London, and of far stricter Edinburgh, in the hunt- 
ing field, on the march, what strange talk must have 
gone on, what wild revolt against the discipline of 
the kirk, that thus found vent! And yet it is never 
the mob’s ignoble filth; there is style, felicity, 
distinction in the worst coarseness; it is now 
literature. ; 
Tarn we from Urquhart’s book to Urquhart him- 
self. We know him possessed of vast and curious lore, 
a soldier, a scholar, and a traveller; a man tried by 
every extreme of fortune, and yet not abashed; full 
of mad conceit and folly, whilst of high principle and 
generous instincts, yet all we know is illusive and 
makes us but long to know more. Oh, for a por- 
trait touched by some master hand! Vandyke died 
at London in 1641, the very year Urquhart was 
knighted at Whitehall, and, most probably, came 
across this gallant cavalier. Had Vandyke done for 
him what he did for Van der Geest, or for Charles, 
or for Charles’s infant daughter, then had we known 
the man as he lived, and looked through his eyes 
into his very soul. And then Jameson, “the Scottish 
Vandyke,” was also a contemporary, and his brush 
might have preserved some real trait; but all we 
have are a couple of plates in his works, fantastic 
pictures, mere fashion plates of Cavalier dress. And, 
save for dry official entries, and some later and 
empty words of laudation, we know nothing of him 
but what he has chosen to tell us. Yet he wrote 
much, though but a part be preserved, and he spoke 
often of his family and himself. He was born 
in 1605 (some say 1613), studied at King’s College, 
Aberdeen, travelled in France, Spain, Italy and 
Sicily; of which countries he learned the speech 
with remarkable facility. He had his adventures. 
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He was forced “ thrice to enter the lists against men 
of three several nations to vindicate his native 
country from the calumnies wherewith they had 
aspersed it.” One fancies the impatience where- 
with native gentlemen listened to this wandering 
Scot, whom you picture not too well dressed, nor too 
well moneyed, as he bragged in extravagant terms 
and at intolerable length of his country, his family, 
and himself, and he was as facile with his sword as 
with his tongue. Had he but given a journal of his 
travels, that were indeed amusing reading! In 1645, 
after a second trip abroad, he returned to the nest of 
his race at Cromarty, a huge old castle of six storeys, 
perched on a lofty rock. It was pulled down in 
1772. Its ghosts are long vanished, its traditions 
forgotten. There he stuffed himself with all manner 
of strange learning, whilst his affairs, as is the 
way with ingenious wits, fell into the wildest 
confusion. His lands were seized; the Kirk he 
detested was in power, and pressed heavily on 
the stubborn Cavalier; his creditors, “the un- 
clean harpyes of usury,” used every purpose for 
his destruction. In vain he urged an old Scots 
Act providing that a debtor’s movable goods must 
be taken before his land, and that he had “ wares 
of greater value than ever from the East Indies 
were brought in ships to Europe”—to wit, un- 
published writings! His plea availed not; his 
creditors were not to be denied, and even laid 
sacrilegious hands on his library. One feels for 
him, as “ there were not three books therein which 
were not of mine own purchase, and all of them 
together, in the order wherein I had ranked them, 
compiled like to a compleat nosegay of flowers, which 
on my travels I had gathered out of the gardens of 
about sixteen several kingdoms.” He marched 
with the Scots army to Worcester, lugging after 
him “seven large portmantles full of precious com- 
modity ’"—his works in MS.! He was taken prisoner 
and his papers scattered to the winds. One of his 
works was “found in the kennel of Worcester 
streets the day after the fight”; another was 
rescued from Colonel Pride’s musketeers, who were 
twisting its pages into pipelights; but these were 
but two out of the hundred! And the others? 
Some have held the Marquis of Worcester’s famous 
“Century of Inventions” a reprint of one of them. 
The “Century” appeared shortly after Urquhart’s 
death, and has every turn and trick of his style. He 
was long prisoner in London and so disappears 
from view in the troubles of the time. ‘Tis thought 
he was finally released and went abroad. The story 
goes that he died in a violent fit of laughter on hear- 
ing of the restoration of Charles IL, a stroke worthy 
of his Master. 

And his other works? In the “ Promptuary of 
Time” he deduces the pedigree of his house from 
Adam and Eve to himself: exact dates are given, and 
interspersed are numerous interesting biographies. 
In the “Jewel” he vindicated the honour of his 
country from the Presbyterian party; here he 
took occasion to give such a life of the Admirable 
Crichton as has led some to argue him the creator 
of that remarkable person. He also schemed a 
universal language and a mathematical dissertation, 
curious but useless. Nor must we forget his “ Epi- 
grams,” eleven hundred of which he “ contryved, 
blocked and digested in a thirteen weeks’ tyme.” 
To sum up: his writings are full of happy phrases 
and even elegant passages; their quaintness is 
often amusing, but they are marred by his 
whimsical conceits. You cannot claim for them 
real value, for they lead nowhere. He anticipated 
things so different as Volapuk and (if the “Century ” 
be indeed his) the steam-engine, and yet he must 
remain unread and unknown save to such as 
love the byways of letters. Once the path was 
marked out for him, he was forced to work 
with indefinite limits, and the results are ad- 
mirable. And so, for the English reader at least, 
his name will always be bound up with the 
world-wide fame of Rabelais. 





THE HOTEL TERRIBLE. 


O city of modern times has been more changed 
than London. All the great European capitals 
have been more or less rebuilt within the last forty 
years. The process began with the transformation 
of Paris, the way having been shown by the old 
boulevards built upon the site of the fortifications 
levelled by Louis XIV. Vienna followed with her 
great “Rings”; Berlin expended large sums in 
attempts to rival Vienna; Brussels tunnelled her 
Boulevard Anspach through the heart of the ancient 
city, and built her Avenue Louise; Buda-Pesth 
raised her Radial Strasse. It would be a Herculean 
task to estimate the amount of money expended 
during this period upon palaces, houses of parliament, 
new barracks rendered necessary by the growth 
of armaments, law courts, culminating in the vast 
palace of justice at Brussels, and town halls and 
municipal offices innumerable which have multiplied 
as the powers of local government have been ex- 
tended. But this is not all. Wohole districts have 
been removed to make way for the great railways, 
with their immense stations and hotels with far- 
spreading goods-yards and sidings. This has been 
the rule all over Europe, but nowhere has the 
activity in brick and mortar, granite and marble, 
been greater than in London. 

The first and greatest work undertaken was also 
the most successful; this was the embanking of the 
Thames. The elements of success in great urban 
designs are fewer than is generally imagined: 
simplicity, fitness, but, above all, proportion—these, 
if allowed to reign undisturbed, can never fail to 
produce grand effects ; the disturbance when it does 
come is nearly always from one quarter—in the want 
of harmonious grouping with other designs. It is 
upon certain rocks, well defined even at high water, 
that the great rebuilding of London may yet make 
shipwreck, unless the public or Parliament can be 
persuaded to intervene. 

The Victoria Embankment was a triumph of 
simplicity and proportion; a long, gently curving 
line of granite wall, with trees and gardens above. 
This was the first stage. It was the greatest archi- 
tectural event since the rebuilding after the fire of 
1666 ; an opportunity rivalling that of the Venetians 
when the Rivo Alto became the Grand Canal. 
Following the lead of the Houses of Parliament, 
building after building has arisen; the gaps are 
rapidly filling up; the whole river front from 
Westminster to Blackfriars is nearly complete; and 
the people of the capital at this point may well ask 
themselves if they have made the most of their 
Embankment. 

It is not wholly a matter of taste. All men, says 
Mr. Ruskin, are interested in architecture. It is the 
greatest of the arts, but also the most utilitarian, and 
its success depends, as does that of no other art, upon 
the application of beauty to use. Weare rebuilding 
London at a period when we are re-modelling our 
laws and re-casting our social system—for better, 
for worse. The rural population are pouring into 
the towns as they have not done since the Campagna 
was deserted for the free circuses and bread of Rome. 
That great changes are inevitable in London no man 
can doubt; we are considering, however, for the 
moment but one point: how far have the great prin- 
ciples of taste been satisfied in the new buildings of 
the Embankment and its immediate neighbourhood? 

To solve it satisfactorily we must dismiss mere 
questions of style. Standing upon Waterloo Bridge, 
we look back upon one of the most remarkable 
views in Europe. From Blackfriars Bridge, spoilt 
by a peculiarly hideous railway bridge which almost 
touches it, the long line of buildings up to where 
we stand is decidedly effective; of sufficient height 
for dignity, it nowhere exceeds the limits of modera- 
tion, and the whole effect is harmonious; the Temple 
nestles pleasantly in its gardens; and Somerset 
House, much admired by Canova, stands grandly 
out upon its great terrac3. So far well. But once 
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past Waterloo Bridge—extremely noble in itself— 
the scene changes for the worse; all proportion 
disappears, and structures rear their heads which 
absolutely contradict all English tradition, over- 
whelm the older buildings, and, instead of blending 
with neighbouring designs, obtrude themselves so 
aggressively upon the spectator that all harmony of 
effect is destroyed. There is no longer a London: 
only the Hotel Terrible and its fellows; monsters 
whose countless windows rise tier upon tier in 
irritating monotony. From Westminster Bridge 
the change introduced by these huge masses of 
masonry in blocking out the view of London 
is nearly, if not quite, as striking. The charge 
does not apply to hotels only; other buildings 
offend equally. The one rule which should prevail 
in all rebuilding on this important site is to keep 
every design within such limits of height as shall 
preserve a certain harmony in the whole of the 
great arc of the river from Blackfriars to the Palace 
of Westminster. 

Were these giant blocks really wanted—did they 
arise in answer to any public demand? The ques- 
tion is not quite easy to answer; but the system 
of living which they involve has been rather forced 
upon the public than otherwise. We have put aside 
the battle of the styles, and, as regards their ex- 
terior aspect, merely draw attention to the over- 
whelming and crushing effect upon all adjacent 
buildings, and the awkward, irregular break intro- 
duced by them into what should be a long, curved line 
of buildings all skilfully harmonised. To the interiors 
of all similar structures in London one rule applies, 
that marble and mosaic reign supreme—two materials 
which will never be quite at home in our climate. 

It is in this last characteristic that we have the 
secret of so many expensive and magnificent failures 
in the rebuilding of the capital. For some reason, 
unexplained, the immense wealth of domestic archi- 
tecture in England is rarely resorted to in designing 
clubs, hotels, and what are now called “ mansions.” 
Warmth and comfort are the main features of old 
English houses. These are obtained by panelling 
and timber staircases. The exteriors are of moderate 
height, a rule which applies to almost every old 
building in England except the cathedrals and a few 
other vaulted churches of the Gothic period. 

Buildings as low, and beautiful, as the colleges 
of Oxford or Cambridge we cannot expect to see 
again; but every step of the upward climb, each 
fresh storey piled upon another, should be watched 
with jealous eyes by those who have the appearance 
of London at heart. We must not be hasty, how- 
ever, in condemning the architects for these things. 
They are hampered at every turn by the greed of 
speculators, the obstructiveness of the departments, 
and the apathy of the public. 








THE DRAMA. 


MARIVAUX, 


JATING a vague recollection of Voltaire’s gibe 

J about “weighing a butterfly’s wings in a 
spider's web,” and a hazy notion of plays that were 
Watteau’s pictures dramatised, few people, I fancy, 
have any ideas at all about Marivaux. Barely three 
of his plays are retained in the repertory of the 
Comédie Francaise, and those are seldom seen. The 
more’s the pity, for Marivaux is well worth seeing. 
He is even well worth reading. I took him down 
from a top-shelf this week, mainly to try and drown 
all thought of that terrible Sign of the Cross which 
Mr. Wilson Barrett has revived at the Lyric, but I 
went on with him for his own sake. He is the 
subject, by the way, of a recent volume by M. 
Gaston Deschamps in that excellent little series of 
Messrs. Hachette’s, “Les Grands Ecrivains Fran- 
cais.” But M. Deschamps does not give you so 
good fn idea of him as you will get 
from WM. Gustave Larroumet (“Etudes d'Histoire 





et de Critique Dramatiques”), or even from that 
very unsympathetic, but clear-sighted critic, M, 
Ferdinand Brunetiére. It is M. Larroumet who 
draws a luminous contrast between Marivaux and 
Moli¢re—the two have much more in common than 
Macedon and Monmouth—and shows Le Jeu de 
L’ Amour et du Hasard as a sort of counterblast to 
Les Femmes Savantes, a vindication of the “precious” 
over the robust. De Quincey would have called it 
the triumph of the literature of Grace over the 
literature of Power. Elegance, delicacy, subtlety— 
these are always rare qualities on the stage, and 
I, for one, seize upon them with delight, whether 
they are signed Marivaux or Maeterlinck. But 
the important thing is, not to run away 
with the idea that Marivaux is merely “ pre- 
cious,” elegant, niminy-piminy. There is serious 
stuff in him. Under the powder and patches there 
is passion: the embroidered waistcoats and the 
stiff corsages cover throbbing hearts. The infinite 
varieties of love—honourable love, bien entendu, 
without a trace of our modern “ sex-mania”—which 
Marivaux puts on the stage seem, no doubt, on the 
surface to be merely of the surface—the inevitable 
stock-in-trade of the amorist: misunderstandings, 
amantium ire, little jealousies, sweethearts’ fibbings 
and poutings and reconciliations. But underneath 
the surface there is real struggling and suffering, 
a recognition that love is, after all, the most im- 
portant business between men and women, and, 
therefore, one of the most important of all businesses. 
To appreciate Marivaux’s attitude in this matter, we 
must look at him historically. For since his day the 
subject of love has been so battered and mauled by 
every playwright and novelist that we have all 
been sickened with it. But compare him with 
his predecessors, and you see that he was the 
hardiest of pioneers. Moliére, for instance, treated 
love with an easy contempt. It was a mere means 
for carrying on the piece. Harsh parents stood 
in the way, their resistance was overcome, and the 
play was atanend. The love itself Molicre took for 
granted, as something too familiar and common- 
place to justify examination. Not so Marivaux. 
“Chez mes confréres,” he said, “l'amour est en 
querelle avec ce qui l’environne et finit par ¢étre 
heureux malgré les opposants; chez moi, il n’est 
en querelle qu’avec lui seul et finit par ¢tre heureux 
malgré lui.” The difference, of course, is enormous. 
It is all the difference between the outer drama 
of action and the inner drama of psychology which 
you may find (to take an instance in other regions 
than that of amorism) between a play of Sardou 
and a play of Ibsen. You are presented with a 
series of “ soul-states,’ delicately shading off one 
into the other ; it is a drama of moods, and twilight 
half-thoughts, and eloquent silences—the germ, if no 
more, of that drama of the future which M. Maeter- 
linck wants for his famous “ static theatre.” 

And the charm of it is that Marivaux presents 
us this subtle, inner drama as working itself out 
among airy, “irresponsible” persons, who seem to be 
strayed revellers from a masked ball. They are the 
traditional personages of the Italian pantomime— 
Harlequin and Columbine, and the rest; and the 
contrast between this purely fantastic “ machinery” 
and the intense reality of the emotion in play 
gives you a thrill of surprise and delight. Take 
the Jew de L'Amour et du Hasard, On the 
surface it is only a dainty quadrille. Dorante 
and Silvia, wishing to be loved for themselves, hit 
upon the same stratagem; the gentleman presents 
himself as his valet, the lady as her maid. To make 
it a “square party,” valet and maid masquerade 
as master and mistress. It is a plan, you see, of 
sheer farce ; indeed, it has actually served as the plot 
of many farces. But look into the figures of this 
quadrille, and you find an inner love-drama going 
on, the drama of passion in conflict with itself, 
struggling with its timidity, its pride, its scruples, 
its uncertainty about itself. And the real con- 
clusion of the play iz not the unmasking of the 
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masqueraders, but love recognising itself for what it 
is in Silvia’s “* Ah! je vois clair dans mon cceur.” All 
Marivaux’s characters are engaged in that task of 
Silvia’s, trying to see clearly into their own hearts, 
and torturing themselves in the effort. There was, 
I remember, an absurd phrase in the egregious 
Sorrows of Satan of Miss Marie Corelli: “I wish 
you would not analyse yourself so pitilessly.” The 
“pitiless analysis” of Miss Corelli's heroine was 
rubbish; that of Marivaux’s is not. I know 
not what perverse imp—it must be some jeu 
du hasard, it is certainly not de l’amour—has 
prompted me to cite Miss Corelli in this connection. 
After all, the proper person to quote about Marivaux 
is Marivaux himself. “J'ai guetté,” he said, “dans 
le ccour humain toutes les niches différentes ot: peut 
se cacher l'amour, lorsqw'il craint de se montrer, 
et chacune de mes comédies a pour objet de le faire 
sortir de ces niches.” And, again, “ Dans mes piéces, 
cest tantOf un amour ignoré des deux amants; 
tantOt un amour qui n’ose se déclarer; tant6t enfin 
un amour incertain et comme indécis, un amour a 
demi né, dont ils se doutent sans en étre bien 
surs . .’ The real value and significance of 
Marivaux could not be better described. He was 
the first to attempt an experiment of this kind on 
the French comic stage—and that is his historical 
importance. He was the first and the last to do it 
with complete success, with charm, with fantasy, 
with a perfect feeling for the Meredithian “ comic 
spirit ’—and that is why it will do us no harm to 
take him down from our shelves and dip into his 
pages instead of going to the Lyric to see The Sign 
of the Cross. A. B. W. 








CRAZY MARGET. 





=? years ago, in a picturesque little cottage 

set deep among the Worcestershire apple 
orchards, a man lay dying. In the outer room 
@ group of neighbours sat round the fire, talking 
in hoarse whispers. In the sick chamber the young 
wife was alone with her husband, her baby clasped 
close to her breast, the tears falling unchecked 
down her face as she leant forward listening to his 
laboured breathing. Presently the sick man stirred, 
his eyes unclosed, and he tried to speak. A fit of 
coughing choked his utterance, and brought a couple 
of the women in from the outer room. One of them 
moistened his lips with water, and raised his head a 
little. When all was quiet again they went out, 
leaving the door ajar. 

“Eh, how it do shake the life out o’ ’em!”’—the 
hard whisper came plainly to the young wife’s ear— 
“’e’ll go off on the next fit, surely.” 

“T been here nigh on three hour,’ grumbled 
another voice ; “ the docter, ’e wur main sure ’e’d be 
dead afore noon. I favour daylight for layin’ ’em 
out.” 

The young woman rose softly, laid the sleeping 
baby in the cradle, and closed the door; then she 
took her place again by the bed, and gathered the 
hard rough hand, that lay so nervelessly on the quilt, 
into her own trembling fingers. The man’s eyes 
opened again, and a gleam of tenderness came into 
his face, that before had expressed nothing but 
dumb suffering. 

“ Marget, poor lass!” he whispered, “I be very 
near gone.” 

Marget bowed her face upon the pillow. 

“Oh, Jim, Jim,” she moaned under her breath, 
“take me an’ baby too.” 

The man did not speak again, but there was a 
convulsive movement in the thick fingers as if they 
would have clasped the hand that held them. 
Marget stifled her sobs, so that no sound might 
reach the outer room. There was no conscious resent- 
ment in her mind towards that waiting group of 
women, but an instinct of decency made her dread 
their presence by the death-bed which was so much 








to her, so little to them. And so, in seemly quiet, 
the laboured breathing grew more and more irre- 
gular, more faint, till at last it ceased altogether. 
And gradually a look of happiness, of great peace, 
stole over the face, smoothing out, by imperceptible 
degrees, the lines which suffering had drawn there. 


* * + + * 


A week later the little cottage had a new tenant. 
In farming districts there is no place but the work- 
house for the labourer’s widow; the cottage was 
only there for the accommodation of the servants 
on the farm, and the new ploughman had borne 
inconvenience enough already in getting temporary 
shelter for himself and his family in the scattered 
hamlet during Jim’s brief illness. When it was 
found that Marget did not mean to go to the work- 
house, a week’s grace was all that was allowed her, 
and within that time she had made ready to face 
the world with her child. 

There was no difficulty about the removal; the 
furniture of the little homestead—the mingled 
record of such patient thrift, such simple, decent 
pride—was sold to pay the funeral expenses and 
to discharge the few debts that had grown during 
the illness. Six days after her husband’s death 
Marget crossed the threshold of her home for the 
last time, with her baby slung gipsy-wise across 
her back, and all her worldly possessions in a bundle 
over her arm. 

For mother and child there began, that day, a 
strange and wandering life. Marget had one pur- 
pose steadfastly in view. She had vowed that Jim’s 
child should never see the inside of a workhouse; 
she meant to clothe, feed, and educate him by her 
own labour, and when the time came she would give 
him a trade that would make him independent of 
her. No task was too heavy, no work too rough for 
Marget. All through the summer she laboured in 
the fields, doing a man’s work for a woman’s wage. 
Little Jim would lie snugly asleep in his shawl, made 
fast to the bough of a tree, cradled by the winds, 
and with the birds’ song for a lullaby; and at night 
they slept, cosily enough, in the hayloft. 

In winter the case was harder. There was 
scarcely work on the farms for the regular farm 
servants ; but Marget could put her hand to any- 
thing, from cleaning and scrubbing, to mending and 
making of clothes; she had a quick instinct for 
opportunities, too, and a convincing, persuasive way 
of pointing them, so that she often got a job where 
another might have failed. There was another 
trait of hers that made her a favourite with the 
farmers’ wives; that was her scrupulous cleanli- 
ness. Poor Marget! her history about this time 
seems to have been largely a struggle against dirt. 
At the end of a long day’s work she would beg for a 
bit of soap, bathe herself and her child, and wash 
their garments. The women she worked for, though 
they appreciated the practical advantage to them- 
selves of this extravagant devotion to soap and 
water, were a little contemptuous of it. Floors 
should be scrubbed every day, of course; children 
once a week, and clothes in due season; but to 
extend the principle of daily washing to one’s own 
person was to outrage nature. It was this eccen- 
tricity, combined with her proud, independent spirit 
and her wandering life, that earned her the nick- 
name of “Crazy Marget’’ even among those who 
gladly employed her. 

By the time that Jim was old enough to be sent 
to school his mother had put by a little hoard of 
savings. She had heard somewhere that “schooling 
was better in the north,’ and northward, accordingly, 
she bent her steps when the choice came to ba made. 
There was as much care and thought expended, as 
many anxious searchings of heart, on the selection 
of this child’s place of education as if he had been 
the heir to a million of money, with a Public School 
and University career before him. Marget had no 
standard whereby to measure the mental fitness of 
a teacher—though luck served her there also--but 
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she had a sure instinct for faces, and she pitched 
upon a kind and gentle woman, into whose care, 
with many tearful exhortations, she entrusted 
little Jim. 

It was not so easy to be cheerful on those long 
tramps, now that there were no little feet pattering 
alongside; but Marget had a high quality of courage, 
and she met her troubles with so brave a front that 
they had no power to dash her spirits. There was 
much yet to do, and she must only work the harder 
to cure her loneliness. It was not merely the steady 
outgoing for the boy’s keep and schooling that had 
to be met—there was his apprenticeship to be thought 
of, and money to be saved for that. Marget was 
punctual to the day in her payments to the good 
schoolmistress; she would not miss her monthly 
visit to little Jim, even if she had to walk fifty 
miles to compass it; but never a week passed with- 
out its added mite to the store that was to launch 
her boy upon the world. The field of her labours 
had tended more and more northward, ever since 
her mind had been bent on seeking for better school- 
ing, and when Jim was finally established in his 
northerly home Marget forsook her old haunts 
altogether, as carrying her too far out of reach of 
the boy, and made a new connection among the 
farming folk of the Fell country. 


¥ + ~ + + 


Just outside the village of Langton, where the 
road is wide, with stretches of grass on either side, 
is Ingleton’s Farm. The house stands well back 
behind its trim patch of garden, but beyond it the 
farm buildings come down close to the road. Just 
within the hedge, against the shippen, there is an 
old lean-to shed, long ago fallen into disuse, which 
only awaited an interval of leisure, or a spell of 
unusual activity on Farmer Ingleton’s part, to be 
pulled down. 

Two years ago Marget’s wanderings came to an 
end, and she took up her abode in this shed. She 
had been installed there some days before anyone 
discovered her, and she was already as much at 
home as if she had lived there all her life. When 
it was understood that she meant to live there 
altogether, it became quite a scandal among the 
respectabilities of the neighbourhood, and the 
farmer was sternly taken to task by the vicar 
for aiding and abetting Marget in her refusal to 
go decently to the workhouse. But Ingleton carried 
a very tender heart beneath a rough exterior, and 
his sympathies were altogether on the side of the 
old woman. 

“T've no fancy for the workhouse myself,” he said 
to his wife; “ and they would not let her stop here. 
They'd send her to Worcestershire, and we don’t 
know what sort of a place they have there. So long 
as Marget keeps the place clean, and lights no fire 
inside the shed, she’s welcome to stop.” 

So he refused to co-operate with the vicar, and 
patched up the old shed to make it weatherproof. 
With a little straw and a bundle of sweet hay as 
bedding, and an odd packing-case or two in lieu 
of furniture, Crazy Marget was as proud of her 
dwelling as if it had been a palace; and on fine days 
she might be seen, with a fire lighted close to the 
roadside brook, hanging her washing out on the 
hedge in serene defiance of all the laws of village 
etiquette. 

It was in these circumstances that I made her 
acquaintance. I came upon the little encampment 
one day, and thought it so picturesque that I sat 
down to make a sketch. In time Marget and I 
became quite intimate, and I discovered that her 
“craziness” was nothing worse than a mania for 
cleanliness. She would walk miles on the promise 
of a bit of soap, and it was the one thing she had 
ever been known to beg for. By degrees I drew 
from her all her story, but in speaking of her son 
she showed a certain amount of reserve. She was 
very proud of him. He was a son any mother might 
be proud of, she told me. He had never given her 





any trouble; a good scholar, and could read and 
write like a gentleman—he was always fond of his 
book, was James. He was atailor by trade. Yes; 
she had thought it out careful, and a tailor’s was a 
good trade, where you always had a roof over your 
head. James had seen enough of living in the fields 
when he was a baby— it was all very well for an old 
woman, but a man had a right to look for something 
better. 

“You'd never think he was my son,” she said 
with a sudden glow of pride, “in his black coat, an’ 
his hat all a-shining.” 

“Well, Marget, why don’t you go to live with 
James, instead of stopping in this tumbie-down 
shed?” I said. 

“Eh? Live with James! Eb, my dear, that 
would never do. Why, he havo a grand little house, 
and a wife and all, James; have and think what the 
neighbours and them would say. An’ I could never 
live in a town—sakes no, they puts their washing 
out!” 

“ He ought to do something for you, Marget,” I 
said. 

“ Do something ?” she said eagerly. ‘“ Why, sir, 
the very last time he was here he give me a shilling. 
There’s not many sons is like my James.” 

“Then he does come to see you sometimes?” 

She nodded at me with a sudden air of mystery. 

“TIT don’t tell they folk,” she said, pointing to- 
wards the village. “It would never do for the 
likes of them to know. Eh, no; James is not the 
one to forget his old mother. He comeso’ nights, 
so he shan’t be seen. It’s a bit now since he came, 
three month—well, very near four; maybe he'll 
come to-night, maybe next week. I'm no great 
sleeper, and when I lies down, nights, I leaves the 
door slanting open, so I can hear better, an’ I keeps 
listenin’, listenin’ for footsteps on the road from 
Fazerley. There’s a bit o’ paving by the church, 
and there they sounds quits loud, and then they 
dies off in the lane till they gets quite near the 
farm. And when they gets as close as that I can 
tell my son’s step from all the village. It’s a quick, 
light step, like as if he was hurrying. It passes the 
time, listenin’ out, an’ when there's no more foot- 
steps it’s very near daylight, and time to get up. 
Eh, yes; he’s a good son to me, James is.” 


J.T. Kinastey TARPEY. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LIBERAL LETHARGY. 


S1r,—I am one of those Liberals who, while entirely loyal to 
Lord Rosebery, thought the leadership was due to Sir William 
Harcourt, both because of the services he had rendered to the 
party and because it is desirable that the Liberal Leader should 
be a Member of the House of Commons, Sir William Harcourt 
is now Leader, but I cannot say that I now think we have a 
great deal to be thankful for in this fact. Of course it does not 
matter what I, a mere item in the party, may think, but itis just 
possible that a very considerable number of other items may 
take the same view, and in that case it may have some 
significance. The party has sunk into a condition of lethargy 
almost without a parallel. Its state is very much worse than in 
the year succeeding the great defeat. Indeed, last year there 
was something of a revival, and I attribute this to the courage, 
the resource and amplitude of information, and the firm grasp 
of principle with which Sir William Harcourt and his colleagues 
fought the Agricultural Rating Bill and the Government’s first 
Education Bill, The party felt they h«d leaders who were able 
and willing and ready to fight; but in the session just ended 
leadership has been conspicuous by its absence. There has 
neither been heart or spirit on the front Opposition Bench ; and 
the result has been, as Mr. Newton says in his letter of Saturday 
last, the Opposition has been treated “as a quantity which may 
be neglected.” And yet if ever there was a time when great 
causes and principles dear to Liberals might have inspired the 
leaders of the party to the making of supreme efforts to vindicate 
these causes and principles, it was the time during which the 
late session ran its course. More, very much more, might have 
been made of the flagrant use to which our naval and military 
power was put in the Levant, and of the backboneless policy which 
made this country the tool of Continental despots and the active 
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ally of the Great Assassin. Ono cannot recall a single effective 
thing done in this connection by the official Opposition. It is 
beyond doubt that this gave deep disappointment to the party 
throughout the country. It is said in extenuation that the 
Liberal party in Parliament were too weak to do anything ; they 
would simply have gone to defeat. No doubt, but if Mr. 
Gladstone in 1878 had paused to count heads and had shrunk 
from defeat he would never have had the great triumph of 1880. 

But more fatal than what was left undone in regard to 
the Eastern policy of the Government was the course taken in 
regard to the Committee on the Jameson Raid, Sir William 
Harcourt’s cross-examination of witnesses was admirable in 
many ways, but the way in which he and his colleagues, 
making common cause with the Tory party on the Committee, 
agreed to burke the inquiry at a crucial point has had a 
profoundly discouraging effect on the Liberal party in the 
country. And what has made it all the worse was that it 
was done under circumstances which humiliated the Committee 
and, through the Committee, the House of Commons. Our 
leaders on the Committee acquiesced, apparently without pro- 
test, in the defiant refusal of Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Hawksley to 
obey the order to produce certain telegrams. There was 
nothing in these telegrams, we are told. But if the Committee 
had that information when it agreed to allow Messrs. Rhodes 
and Hawksley to bluff it, it had the information—or could 
have had it—at the time the order to produce the telegrams was 
made. The Liberal leaders were so unmindful of the dignity 
of a Committee of the House of Commons and of the House 
itself that they allowed its order to be set at naught by two 
men, one of whom was the prime mover in one of the most 
scandalous outrages on international law of the century, and 
that on a flimsy plea put forward by the very man from whom 
the production of the telegrams would have cleared away 
every trace of suspicion if they were as innocent as they were 
said to be. Honest, straightforward, simple-minded people 
cannot understand it. Having signed the report of the 
majority of the Committee in these circumstances, Sir William 
Harcourt was shut up to the course he took in the debate on 
the Hon. Philip Stanhope’s motion. But could any position 
be more humiliating for the Leader of an Opposition? His 
party expected there would be no paltering in this matter, and 
that whatever a Government which affects an Imperialism that 
is nothing else than a blatant Chauvinism might do, he would 
have shown that the honour of Parliament and the honour of 
England were a sacred deposit which, at all hazards, he was 
bound to do the best he could to guard and vindicate. The 
course taken by the Committee compromised both, and the 
Liberal Leader went into the lobby with the man who made 
the speech in the glorification of Mr. Rhodes—a speech which 
is certainly a portent of evil omen in English public and 
Parliamentary life. Active and earnest Liberals everywhere 
note these things and deplore them, and come to the conclusion 
that it is vain to do anything when their leaders are altogether 
such as this Government, which is opportunist in the worst 
sense of the word, and which has done not a little to depress 
and discredit Parliamentary institutions, 

While we want criticism of the Government, we also need a 
positive policy—a political creed of very few articles. As Mr. 
Newtcn said, “ We have a right to know what we are to gain by 
returning a Liberal Government to power”; and I believe in 
all the reforms which he suggests in questions in the paragraph 
of which the above is the first sentence. But the one reform 
which is necessary to make all other reforms possible is the 
abolition of the absolute veto of the House of Lords. This 
should be the first plank in the Liberal platform; and the next 
should be the placing of education on a truly national basis, 
and the exclusion of the ecclesiastical element from the control 
which it at present exercises over nearly two-thirds of the public 
elementary schools. The object of Archbishop Temple is the 
same as the object of Archbishop Laud, his predecessor of the 
seventeenth century; only the means of bringing the object 
about are varied. It is to make the Church a predominant in- 
fluence in the public life of England. The latter attempted it 
by direct means—by fines and imprisonment, by the slitting of 
noses and the cutting off of ears. The former is seeking it by 
the moulding of the minds of the youth of the country in the 
public elementary schools. He wants to make Churchmen and 
Tories; and Liberals have to face this fact—that, with ten or a 
dozen of years of his present advantages, he is likely to have a 
large measure of success, Never was our party in a more 
critical position; never did it so urgently demand the highest 
qualities of leadership. The outlook at present is most gloomy. 
But then one cannot see far into the future, and it is equally 
impossible to say what conclusions are being slowly formed in 
the minds of that vast inarticulate mass of electors which raises 
and depresses parties, makes and unmakes Ministries. No 
doubt there will one day bea shaking among the dry bones of 
Liberalism, but if so, it must be prepared for by our leaders 
maintaining the honour of Parliament and the country, and 
acting on Danton’s principle, Il nous faut de Vaudace, et encore 
de Taudace, et toujours de Vaudace.—Faithfully yours, 

JOHN ADDISON. 

Brierley Hill, August 22nd. 





“HAVE WE A POLICY?” 


Srr,—The letter dealing with the prospects of the Liberal 
party, which you published last week. reopens a very serious 
question which has been lately permitted to drop. 

Mr. Newman, your correspondent, says that we have no 
leadership in us, and you say, in comment, that there is besides 
a lack of following. May I express an opinion that brings these 
ideas into unity ? Liberalism Tes no goal. 

If it is the end of a party to sit on Government benches, if it 
aims at the mere turning out of its oppon nts and being in 
power, ideals are no necessary part of its equipment. Ministers 
with great majorities have before now gone ont with the turn 
of the tide simply, and there is nothing wild in the notion that 
the present Government may lose office sooner, from their own 
errors, or later, merely from the popular want of a change, 
without any peculiar virtue making its presence known in the 
Liberal Opposition. 

But if a party looks to do great work, and toa long and 
honourable tenure of power, it must not be content to sneak in 
by default, or to take advantage of the enemy’s opportune 
suicide. Power so gained is not likely to he long held or well 
used, If Liberals are again to form a great party in this 
country, they have to set themselves a great national tak. The 
nation may well say, in Mr. Newman’s words, “ We have a 
right to know what we are to gain by returnin » a Liberal Govern- 
ment to power.” If Liberals only answer, “ You will have 
rather less muddling,” or “ You will have a nica change,” those 
Liberals are not a great party, or worthy of th-ir own traditions. 

Have we worked out our party ideals? There is not, 
certainly, the life and strength in the old Liberals that they 
possessed when Reform and Free Trade were still in the future. 
The most part of their great workis done. But it ix the business 
of those who desire progress to find out for themselves the great 
work that is todo. No reasonable man can maintain that there 
is nothing in our State that wants setting to rights: many of us 
believe that in both imperial and domesti« affairs there are 
labours for a political Hercules. It is for him, as Mr. Newman 
says, that we wait—for the leader who will see clearly what he 
should do, and not shrink. 

But leaving on one sile the question of the Liberalism that 
is to be, and its principles, is there nothing to do but attack the 
Government and wait for dead men’s shoes? Is there nothin 
that as Liberals we owe to the country—no part of an old wor 
yet undone ?—nothing that is able to arouse that enthusiasm 
without which, Mr. Newman says, the Liberal party can never 
win ? 

Mr. Gladstone, who belongs to a too distant age of Liberal- 
ism to have much sympathy with princip'es now only in the 
making, thought that there was something. None knew better 
than he the importance of a great cause, if his party were to 
live under his hands, and not to lie inert. Therefore he be- 
queathed to his party the task of abolishing the House of 
Lords and the settlement of the whole Second Chamber question. 

Surely this is something to go upon. It used to be said that 
Home Rule blocked the way. Home Rule may or may not be 
dead now; but since the Liberals discovered, and the Tories 
admitted, that neither Hone Rule nor anything else, good or 
bad, that was displeasing to a reactionary party could get past 
the Lords; since it became evident that Liberalism, for all its 
efforts, can only plough the sands while the Lords remain as 
they are; since, then, the House of Lords has blocked the 
way in the fullest and truest sense,—here is a constitutional 
change of unrivalled moment to hand; a great cause that will 
mean a long and stubborn fight for the Liberal leader who may 
make it the head and front of his policy. The vital questions 
are: Do we believe in it? Will we fight heart and soul for it ? 
Do we doubt or, perhaps, fear? It is true both leaders and led 
have shunned the issue in the past. The word “ Constitution” 
has, and should have, a most potent influence with thinking 
politicians. But, without entering here into a discussion of the 
thing, I submit that the case is now become clear that, wherever 
our leaders may take us afterwards, this is our fist and indis- 
pensable object, to make our Legislature a sound political engine. 
‘That without this we can hope to do nothing at ali is beginning 
to dawn upon everyone.—I am, Sir, yours very truly, 

6, Marine Square, Brighton, August 23rd. E. C. B. 


Srr,—I am far from wishing to be in the ranks of the 
programme-makers, but as I speak on Liberal platforms as 
much as any man, and am always in contact with Liberal 
provincial thought, I should like your readers to be aware, from 
one who can speak with some experience, of what Liberal feeling 
in the country really is. 

1. The predominant sentiment is: A party with no pro- 
gramme cannot win an election in these days, and the Liberal 
party has no programme. 

2. Certain reforms are ardently desired by the democracy, 
and as far as I can judge from the applause the mention of these 
receives at public meetings, the chief of those reforms are: 

The working-classes to secure due representation in Parlia- 
ment by one man one vote, registration reform, and payment of 
members. 
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All schools which receive one fraction of public money to be 
absolutely and entirely under popular control. 
Old Age Pensions to be provided out of the revenues of the 
Established Church. 
These are some of the things which the bulk of the party are 
desiring all over the ccuntry.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
R. C. FILLIncHAM. 
Hoxton Vicarege, Ampthill, Beds, Aug. 24th, 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCH IN THE COLONIES. 

Srr,—-You had an excellent article in your issue of July 10th 
on the true Imperialism which hinds the Colonies to the Empire. 
But it seemed to me to be somewhat marred by an unjust re- 
flection on Anglicans in the Colonies. You are commending the 
idea of unity with the Colonies to Liberals and Radicals, and 
your argument is that Liberals and Radicals will find that their 
cherished ideals will find support in the general views of 
colonists, because out of the ten millions of Greater Britain only 
two millions are Anglicans. I could dispute your figures, but 
that is not my point. Your inference is that the Anglicans in 
the Colonies are in the natural course of things antagonistic to 
Liberalism. This is a fallacy, based upon an insular way of 
viewing matters, which I should have imagined that a paper so 
broad-minded as THE SPEAKER would have avoided. Because 
in certain matters you are opposed to the political views of 
Anglicans—or a majority of Anglicans, I should rather say—in 
England, why should you imagine that Anglicans in the Colonies 
should of necessity oppose you? We Anglicans in the Colonies, 
as a rule, are stiffer Churchmen than our brethren in Eng- 
land, but our polities are not controlled or fettered by 
any alliance of Chureh and State, which we should repudiate 
as illogical and embarrassing. We had rather be poor and 
free than fettered and rich. The Free Churches of the 
Anglican Communion in the Colonies are like the American 
Episcopal Church in their circumstances and surroundings. 
No thoughtful American believes that the Church in the United 
States, powerful as it is with its hold on the wealthy and intellee- 
tual and its excellent work amongst the poor, is ¢ unmitted to any 
particular line of party politics. Republicans and Democrats, 
Silverites and Anti-Silverites, sit on its vestries and make 
their voices heard in its synods. So it is with us in the 
Colonies, Men of differing views unite in our worship and 
sit in our synods. We are not committed to any views of 
party polities because we are Anglican Churchmen. As 
Churehmen we try to view matters on thcir merits, and it 
is surely a narrow judgment of us to assume, as you have done, 
that Anglicans in the Colonies are bound to be antagonistic to 
broad and liberal views of Imperial politics.—-Yours, ete., 

A. THEODORE Wireman, B.D., D.C.L. 
St. Mary’s Rectory, Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 


AN EXPLANATION. 

Dear Sre,—I never like to raise questions on a review, 
especially one that treats its subject so kindly as yours of 
the 2lst. Your reviewer raises the question of why the book 
should be called “ The Shukespearean Guide to Stratford-on- 
Avon.” The reason is, that this particular little book was 
issued from the office of The Shakespearean, the only magazine 
published in England devoted to Shakespeareana ; hence there 
seemed a little appropriateness in a title which otherwise would 
he unnecessarily long.— Yours faithfully, 

H. Syowpen Warp. 





THE POLITICAL HOLIDAYS, 
enmettiprae 
[THE SPEAKER announces a temporary discontinuance of 
some political teaching, seeing that the people at present take 
no interest in anything except cricket.—August 21st, 1897.) 


H! don’t give it up; do not cease from your blow! 
There are some forty millions in Britain, you 
know. 
Of the Oval alone at the present they're thinking, 
From all other political argument shrinking. 
How M‘Laren defended and took the score higher; 
How Sugg hurt his hand and was forced to retire; 
How Abel and Brockwell and Hayward and Braund 
Against Lancashire's bowling made wonderful 
stand ; 
And — Surrey at last, by good luck and good 
piay, 
Succeeded in cleverly winning the day: 
With all this the true Briton is filling his mind ; 
For political study no time can he find. 








For sporting and drinking and betting and fighting 

Are the matters in which we now find men 
delighting. 

In agreeable composure they lazily cry— 

“ Let us eat, let us drink, for to-morrow we die. 

We have all that is needed good times to assure 
us— 

A fig for exertion—long live Epicurus!” 

But don’t give it up, I exhort you again, 

Though the people are idle and foolish and vain; 

For though fields in the winter all fallow may lay, 

They will smile once again in a happier day. 

And the People, when wearied with sporting and 
drinking, 

Will rise once again to the duty of thinking, 

And start in support with a vigour all new 

To forward the honest, the good, and the true. 

Never heed for a moment what looks like a blight; 

Now, now, is the time to proclaim what is right. 

Sow the seed in all quarters; speak out, covile 
que coite ; 

And the day will appear when the seed shall bear 


fruit. W. L. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


THE DIVAGATIONS OF A PHILOLOGIST. 


| AVENGRO, if we remember right, sometimes 
Id spoke of himself as a philologist, chiefly on 
the strength of knowing a great many languages 
and being sufficiently interested in their structure 
to trace resemblances and speculate on relationships. 
That he would have been capable of passing an 
examination in Grimm, Bopp, Pott, Schleicher, Fick, 
Benfey, Curtius, and the rest, or as many of these 
authorities as were in existence in his day, one takes 
the liberty of doubting. Therefore, we hold, it is 
not unlawful to apply the term to others who, 
without pretensions to his peculiar gifts, nor yet to 
an extensive acquaintance with the works of Grimm 
and those others, yet find their delight in the study 
of languages and of language. Even such students 
who care primarily for literature—those who learn 
Spanish in order to read “Don Quixote,” and 
German for the sake of the “ Nibelungenlied ”— 
find themselves making pleasant little discoveries 
of structure and affinities by the way, and exercise 
themselves in comparative philology, as M. Jourdain 
did in prose, without knowing it. 


Mr. Charles Whibley has somewhere unkindly 
called this study a sort of parlour game, for all 
the slatternly minds in creation to divert them- 
selves withal. It is quite true that Professor Max 
Miiller’s “ Lectures on the Science of Language” is 
a book which lends itself to astounding displays 
of pseudo-erudition. By merely glancing through 
it you can fancy yourself on terms with half the 
languages of the globe—from Turkish (wherein you 
are supplied with the conjugation of the verb which 
Lavengro tried to teach Belle Berners in Armenian) 
to Fijian, in which the word for five means a hand 
or vice versd. But we are speaking, not of the 
person who skims the “ Lectures,’ or even crams 
them for examination, but of him who, having 
learnt one or more languages as thoroughly as may 
be, for their own sakes and because they interest 
him, does his philology, so to speak, from the inside. 


Dutch—when you already know German, and 
have made excursions into old and _ provincial 
English. Analogies here—unexpected differences 
there—quaint and racy idioms which, without 
definitely corresponding to anything in the allied 
languages, throw curious side-lights on their con- 
structions; the quest becomes more and more 
exciting as one goes on. Portuguese, too—here is 
a new sensation, when one is tired of the beaten 
track of the Romance languages. The uninitiated 
are apt to pass it by scornfully, as a mere un- 
important offshoot of Spanish, with no literature 
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tospeakof. Leaving aside the question of literature, 
the language has something of the interest which 
attaches to the fauna of oceanic islands. It has 
forms and constructions seemingly peculiar to itself. 
Which of its sister tongues—unless, perhaps, Pro- 
vencal or Roumansch, or Wallachian, whereof we 
dare not speak—has such a thing as a “ personal 
infinitive”? Why are Domingo and Sabbado the 
only days of the week to which the Portuguese 
have condescended to give the names used by their 
neighbours—calling Monday Segundu féira, Tues- 
day Terca fcira, andsoon? Portugal is the furthest 
western outpost of the Romance tongues in Europe, 
and it seems as though, stranded and left behind by 
the wave of progress in those rocky angles of the 
Continent, it had preserved archaisms of popular 
Latin unknown elsewhere. Probably it was the 
Moorish invasions and long Mohammedan occupation 
of Southern Spain which effected the severance 
between it and Spanish—so much greater, when you 
come to study the two, than appears on the surface. 


But it is not Europe, after all, that offers us the 
keenest joys in this kind. To embark on the un- 
known sea of a language whose grammatical con- 
structions show not the slightest analogy with 
anything Aryan—to break new ground where all the 
old nomenclature fails one—to find genderless 
tongues whose inflections are placed at the begin- 
ning of words instead of at the end, and whose ruling 
principle is a delightful something called the Allite- 
rative Concord—all this (not to mix metaphors any 
further) savours somewhat of the Peak in Darien. 
Especially is this so when the student is a pioneer 
with no grammar or dictionary, or written anything 
of any sort, to behis guide. He sits in the verandah, 
maybe, note-book in hand, with half-a-dozen shock- 
headed A-Nguru, or A-Lolo, or A-Something or 
other, fresh from the Other End of Nowhere, squat- 
ting before him in bark-cloth kilts. It is dw Gouin 
sans le savoir. Pantomime elicits the words 
for the eye, the nose, the hand, etc. —lan- 
guage-learning has always started from the eyo, 
since the Princess Katharine of France began 
the study of English, with an eye to political 
eventualities. But the pantomime method involves 
grave risks of misunderstanding. Your friends 
—even if you have made sure that they understand 
what it is you want, which usually takes some time 
—may start on totally different trains of thought 
from your own. You show them a piece of white 
calico, wanting the word for “ white”—they give you 
one which means “ cloth.” Or you point to some par- 
ticular mountain and ask its name, and carefully 
enter “ piri’ in your notes, to find, later on, that it 
means “a hill.” This is not so bad as the traveller 
who catalogued about a dozen species of native trees 
as “kaya”—*“T don’t know.” The late Commander 
Cameron collected, and printed, at the end of “ Across 
Africa,’ a vocabulary of the Kirua language, 
and we are presumptuous enough to fancy 
we can detect. therein an error of the above 
kind. “Fear” is given as “wulimoyo.” Now wu 
li moyo is good Mang’anja (a tongue in other 
respects much resembling Kirua), and means “ there 
is life ’—or, it might be, “breath.” Abstract words 
of this sort are very difficult to convey by gesture, 
and one may conjecture that Cameron went through 
the pantomime of being frightened, including a great 
deal of hard breathing. The natives, not understand- 
ing what he would be at, and seizing on the (to 
them) most patent fact, simply replied, “ There is 
breath.” It may be worth mentioning that the 
present writer, wanting the Zulu word for “to 
breathe,” and asking it in the same way from a 
Natal native girl, elicited the same form of ex- 
pression—“ Kon’ umoya: there is breath.” 


It is easy to see what pitfalls await the unwary 
novice, more especially those missionaries whose 
interpretation (surely, at bottom, a selfish one, if 
they only know it!) of “Woe is unto me if I 
preach not the Gospel,” is that they are bound to 











hold forth in the native language as soon as they 
can put two sentences together. The best that is 
to be hoped for the unfortunate hearers, more 
particularly if the preacher insists on translating 
literally the theological metaphors and technicalities 
he has learnt in his youth, is that the discourse may 
convey absolutely no ideas to them, which is 
exceedingly likely to be the case. “Oh! the white 
man just talked,” will probably be their version of 
it, with the indulgent reflection that he has queer 
ways of amusing himself. 


But the blunders thus perpetrated mostly belong 
to another category—on which we cannot enlarge 
here—so do the ways of interpreters, likewise a 
fruitful subject. There was he who, without turning 
a hair, represented his master as asserting that 
“Naaman the Syrian was a leopard.” .. . But 
we forbear. 


The struggles of the pioneers in this field have 
mostly not been specifically recorded. One picks up 
bits of the record here and there:—Moffat studying his 
Sechuana year in, year out, in the intervals of brick- 
making, carpentering, and digging water-courses— 
till he was seized with buzzings in the head when- 
ever he sat down to his translation; Livingstone 
writing home for a grammar of the ancient Egyptian 
language, which seemed to be more like Sechuana 
than any other. Bleek had not yet hit on the 
luminous generalisation which was to reduce the 
“ Bantu” tongues to a system ; and research—ethno- 
logical and linguistic—was hampered by that “ idol of 
the tribe’’—the descent from Ham, and the conse- 
quent connection of everything African with Egypt. 
(There is a great deal to be worked out yet with 
regard to Egypt, but that, for present purposes, 
is neither here nor there.) But this mattered the 
less as theories were not wanted just then. These 
obscure workers, as they were then, were accumu- 
lating the materials for them, and the world is 
the richer for their work, as it is for that of 
their predecessors, Padre Brusciotto and those 
other Capuchins of the Congo, who, starting 
with an utterly wrong method and obstinately 
bent on reducing Fiote to the rules of the Latin 
grammar, have yet, through honestly recording what 
they saw and knew, left an appreciable amount 
of wheat to be sifted from the chaff. 


Perhaps it is because it is so easy to acquire a 
sort of smattering of it—enough, as we have said, to 
make a show in conversation with—that philology 
lends itself, seemingly more than other sciences, to 
the wildest extravagance. In its infancy—as we all 
know—it was responsible for a vast amount of 
eccentric writing, and the grave Lsibnitz was not 
above making a parlour game of it. His speculations 
are very funny and very voluminous. Aha is a 
suitable sound for expressing the idea of water— 
whence a great many words in various languages, 
and so we comeat last to the following—too delicious 
not to be quoted. 


“Auwe, Auge, chez les Germains, est aujourd’hui un lieu que 
l'eau inonde souvent, propre aux paturages, mais plus par- 
ticulitrement une ile. . . . Et cela doit avoir eu lieu chez 
beancoup de peuples teutoniques et celtiques, car de li est 
venu que tout ce qui est comme isolé dans une espéce de plaine 
a été nommé Auge ou Ouge (oculus). C'est ainsi qu’on appelle 
des taches d’huile sur l’eau, chez les Allemands; et chez les 
Espagnols, Ojo est un trou. Mais Auge, Ooge, Oculus, Ucchio, 
ete., ont été appliqués plus particulitrement 4 U'@il, qui fait 
ce trou isolé éclatant dans le visage, et sans doute le frangais 
ceil en vient aussi, mais l’origine n’en est point reconnaissable du 
tout, 2 moins qu’on n’aille par l’enchainement que je viens de 
donner ; et il parait que l’dnpa et l'dys des Grees viennent del a 
méme source. () ou Ocland est une ile chez les Septentrionaux, 
et il y en a quelque trace dans l’hébreu ot YX (ai) est une ile.” 


But if such flowers of fancy may be culled in the 
beaten paths of the classical tongues, what may be 
expected from men who have to make their own 
grammars and dictionaries, who live isolated lives 
among primitive people, their thoughts and studies 
chiefly confined to one channel, and unable to check 
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their speculations by the current of modern ideas? 
When the Rev. F. W. Kolbe tells us that “the 
guttural k is the representative of breath, life, and 
spontaneous motion; ¢ means death, absence of 
motion, rest " (hence also stretching, reaching) ; “ and 
p is the natural and legitimate interpreter of wind, 
air, and motions caused by the wind or observed in 
the air, as the waving motion of the wings of 
a flying bird, or the branches of trees”—we 
wonder and pass on. It may be true—we don’t 
feel in a position to contradict it—but it sounds 
very like Leibnitz, and of Leibnitz’s reflec- 
tions, M. André Lefevre (of the Ecole d’Anthro- 
pologie) unkindly says: “Un aliéné n’entas- 
serait certes pas plus d’incohérences.” Or when 
another authority on a certain Central African 
language tells us that “n, like +, in making nouns, 
is used to point out the ‘in-ness’ of the root idea. 
While we abstract the idea, the African draws 
attention to the idea ‘in’ the word, and this he does 
by the nasals m,n, ng’. . . .” we begin to feel 
as if some special sense, not possessed by us, were 
needed for understanding these things. The same 
writer appears to think—but he is of such a 
mystical turn of mind that nobody we ever met has 
yet fathomed his meaning—that the language to 
which he has devoted his energies came down direct 
from Heaven for the confusion of philologists ; but, 
for that matter, every student of this sort claims 
peculiar excellences for the language he has dis- 
covered, so to speak. “Every child,” says the 
proverb, “is beautiful in the eyes of its mother” 
(vide the Rev. Holman Bentley, on the Fiote, or 
Kongo, in the preface to his Dictionary). 


But there are excuses for such eccentricities 
as we have mentioned, and many more besides. 
Coincidences are constantly cropping up which 
might well make a sober man lose his head and 
follow in the ways of Leibnitz and De Brosses. 
There was a time when our science consisted in 
deducing the origin of all languages from Hebrew. 
What an opening for a person with a fad in that 
direction to discover the same word for “ water” in 
a dozen African languages, culminating at Zanzibar 
(Arab influence, of course!) in inaji/—Greek again! 
If you give heed to uwhukala, to ery out (or call— 
same thing, of course); to ukuhlup-eka (=AvTéw) ; to 
ku-punzira, which for all the world is near enough 
to mvv@dvoua:c—where shall we be landed? We 
might find ourselves constructing a Neo-Hellenic 
dialect of Zu Vendis, and Mr. Whibley’s strictures 
justified, to the uttermost iota. A. W. 
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THE SEPOY REVOLT. 


Tue Sepoy Revoir: A Critica NARRATIVE. By Lieut.- 
General McLeod Innes, V.C. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 


-y EADERS of General Innes’s excellent history of 
the proceedings at Lucknow and in Oude during 
the Mutiny will welcome his later volume, The 
tangled thread of the military operations by which 
the great revolt was suppressed has never been more 
dexterously unravelled. General Innes possesses in 
full measure the power of grouping events and of 
giving to each its due relative value. He has, how- 
ever, not given us a military history, but a picture 
traced in firm lines of a critical period, replete with 
great lessons of several kinds. 

Many causes combined to create widespread dis- 
affection in India, causes mainly political, but, by 
an ill fate, coincident with the General Service 
Enlistment Act and the issue of the greased 
cartridges. General Innes appears to regard the 


annexations of Lord Dalhousie as the most fertile 
source of the doubt and distrust which in 1857 








existed amongst large classes of the population. He 


seems, however, to admit that in the case of Oude 
annexation was inevitable, and that later mismanage- 
ment was principally to blame, while he half suggests 
that if the vigour infused into the Government of 
India by Lord Dalhousie had remained the course of 
events would have been different. The chapters 
dealing with the state of the country, and summing 
up the forces about to be arrayed against British 
rule, as well as those which powerfully operated on 
the side of order, are extremely interesting. General 
Innes shows clearly the partial nature of the great 
revolt, and lays stress upon the fact, attested by 
ample evidence, that there was no real dislike of 
their officers on the part of the mutinous regiments, 
who were in many cases reluctantly drawn into the 
stream of rebellion. The issue of the greased cart- 
ridges—an inexcusable blunder—was the lever em- 
ployed to overturn the loyalty of the native army. 
Nevertheless a large portion of that army maintained 
its allegiance, and it is not a mere paradox to state 
that one of the most striking features of the Indian 
Mutiny was the fidelity, under trying conditions, of 
the native rulers and the population of our great 
dependency. Of the force assembled for the final 
attack of Delhi, more than half was composed of 
native troops. 

General Innes criticises the feebleness of the 
measures taken by the Government at the outset of 
the struggle, but does not, perhaps, make sufficient 
allowance for the many and grave difficulties. 
Warnings were abundant ; but the apparent neglect 
to act upon them cannot be wholly explained by 
either unbelief or apathy. There must have been a 
natural reluctance to precipitate a crisis by adopt- 
ing strong measures before the rebellion had fairly 
raised its head. President Kruger’s fable of the 
tortoise is not restricted in application to the 
Transvaal. If, however, initiative seemed to be 
lacking in the central government, there were 
scattered over the breadth of India men who were 
prompt to act. The author pays a well deserved 
tribute to Henry Lawrence, the hero of Lucknow, 
though he unnecessarily discounts the invaluable 
services of John Lawrence in the Punjab. And 
when “the vital struggle” commenced, there was 
no dearth of military ability to redeem the short- 
comings of an effete system. The names of Havelock, 
Outram and Nicholson, of Colin Campbell and Rose, 
are worthy to rank with any that the British Army 
can show ; and young officers of every degree upheld 
the best of the national traditions in circumstances 
of the greatest difficulty. 

The second half of the book deals in outline with 
the military operations, and the author succeeds 
admirably in reducing them to order. Nothing 
could be more unlike a European campaign than the 
involved fighting by which the revolt was finally 
suppressed. Risks had to be accepted and methods 
adopted in defiance of the maxims of the schools, 
and the modern theorists who assert that the 
whole teaching of the British Army is to be sought 
in the history of the Franco-German war might 
with advantage extend their studies to a period 
which is—for us—far more instructive. 

General Innes, throughout his work, shows broad 
sympathies with the people of India, and seeks 
to vindicate them from the sweeping charges of 
treachery and cruelty to which the Mutiny gave 
countenance :— 


“The revolt was characterised by murders, but rarely by worse 
atrocities ; it is to these features, however, that ‘he attention of 
the public has generally been drawn. But it is more pleasant 
to remember the facts that tell the other way—the equally 
numerous eases in which English lives were saved by the active 
help of the native chiefs and people. India is not excep- 
tional as regards the outbreak of crime and horrors, and the 
licence of malignity and brutality, where civil rule has been lost, 
and the criminal and disaffected classes can run riot unchecked.” 


“The Sepoy Revolt” failed because all the con- 
ditions necessary to carry out the projects of its 
instigators were wanting. There was no plan, no 
organisation, no great native leader. Tantia Topee 
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alone seems to have shown military capacity. The 
attempt on the part of the Moghul party to assume 
the dominant réle not only miscarried, but alienated 
other powerful factions. Thus, states General Innes, 
“the great Rebellion drifted into a war in 
which the Hindostanees of the Bengal army alone 
played any important part.” Yet for a time the 
danger was real and pressing. It was at the outset 
a struggle for existence by small and scattered 
bodies, wholly unprepared, without instructions, and 
forced back upon the inherent vigour and the power 
of individual initiative which the Anglo-Saxon race 
has displayed at many critical periods of its history. 

Forty years have passed away since the events 
which General Innes describes, and again attention 
is drawn to symptoms of disaffection in India. All 
the conditions are incomparably less favourable to 
revolt than in 1857; but the peculiar difficulties 
attending the government of a vast Oriental popu- 
lation by Western methods remain, and the lessons 
which the author conveys cannot be too widely 
understood. All are summed up in his closing sen- 
tence, which, at the present moment, is charged 
with special import to the people of this country :— 


“Good faith, genial rule as well as just, sound military 
organisation, the avoidance cf wanton innovations, the pro- 
tection of the ignorant—these are the necessary elements for 
our suecessful and peaceful tenure of India, and in defects in 
these elements lay the initial causes of the Mutiny.” 


PROFESSOR DOWDEN AT PRINCETON, 


Tue Frencn REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Lectures Delivered at Princeton University. By Edward 
Dowden, LL.D. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


WueEN Princeton University was holding festival 
last year these lectures, delivered by Professor 
Dowden, came in for their share of applause. They 
now form an agreeable and carefully written volume, 
which may be read through ata sitting; and while 
they do not pretend to exhaust a magnificent sub- 
ject, they will leave on the student’s mind an 
impression of the scholarship which has gone to 
their making, and the gentle conservatism in principle 
always to be associated with the Professor’s name. 
He would “present some important figures on a 
background cof history,” and deal with ideas rather 
than events—with a range of portraits in a picture- 
gallery where Cowper the poet hangs by the side 
of Godwin the abstract philosopher, and Edmund 
Burke can quarrel no more with Dr. Price or Thomas 
Paine. We begin so far back as the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the “age of reason,” with its 
‘inestimable ‘ Estimate’ of Brown,” and come down 
to the age of romance, which culminated in Byron, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth. Ofall these men, engaged 
on either side in the battle, an infinite deal might 
be written, and in a key of the highest eloquence; 
but here we must look for no passionate dithyrambs, 
no profound philosophy; all we can expect is quiet 
good sense, a little commonplace, subdued to the com- 
fortable atmosphere in which Professor Dowden lives 
and moves. His figures are accurately drawn, but in 
outline and without colour; no one would ever be 
afraid of their walking out of the picture-frame or 
startling us with that vivid and intense look in their 
eyes which some portraits seem to turn upon the 
spectator; they belong to books, not to life, and 
are reminiscences of wide reading by a man who 
sympathises just as little with the vehement style 
of Burke as with Condorcet’s mathematical enthu- 
siasm. A slight fall in the glass would stiffen the 
whole book into a crystallised formation ; it is only 
two or three degrees above freezing point. But, 
perhaps, academic lectures ought to be tranquil and 
restrained. 

Other men, like M. Taine, have supplied the 
foundations on which Professor Dowden builds his 
holiday structure. The aim of French doctrinaires 
in ’89, as he perceives, was “simplification;” their 








instrument theoretic reasoning, their motive uni- 
versal benevolence. Reason, said Condorcet, was 
going to create an elysium for mankind, which 
humanity would adorn with the purest delights. 
In his otherwise unfurnished head logic, in his heart 
fraternal sentiment—thus equipped, the philosopher 
set out intending to change the face of the world. 
And Professor Dowden, had he looked beneath the 
surface, might have seen that the sentiment, no less 
than the logic, was a product of sheer abstraction, 
which took no heed of experience, but was, in its 
nature, a selfish arrogance breaking loose from the 
social bonds, Every son of the Revolution began 
as a rebel, a genius ill-adapted to his native sphere, 
and the victim of circumstances. Nor, in this 
respect, were the daughters of the Revolution unlike 
its sons; for Madame Roland is just as significant 
an example of the new anarchical type as either 
Rousseau or Robespierre. But when we turn to 
England, the peculiar seriousness, or at least the 
solidity, of the Northern character makes itself 
felt. A gentle Puritan, such as Cowper was, might, 
and did, raise his voice against the luxury which Dr. 
Johnson defended; yet this, after all, was in the 
sweet singer of Olney rather Christian simplicity 
than a longing for some Utopia in which equal 
portions should be the lot of everyone. Thomas 
Day, on the other hand, being serious rather than 
solid, preached against riches and Squire Cass in 
“Sandford and Merton,” with a true touch of 
Jean Jacques; he anticipated Father Kneipp’s 
therapeutics; made his unhappy wife walk bare- 
footed in the snow; and applied the principles of 
“Emile” to the breaking-in of horses, a discipline 
which for Day himself ended in concussion of the 
brain. Erasmus Darwin used to say that a fool 
was “a man who does not venture to make an 
experiment ;” Day was not that kind of fool, and 
he became a wartyr to “simplification,” which did 
not include a sense of humour. 

Like and unlike him was Godwin, Shelley’s father- 
in-law, a singularly disagreeable anticipation of 
Pecksniff, who talked the most benevolent Anarch- 
ism, but expected other people to pay his debts. 
Professor Dowden is more indulgent to him than 
reason, either abstract or concrete, would altogether 
approve. Godwin, however, was an excessively 
comical creature, bent on carrying out his logic to 
the last gasp. As an “ uncompromising individual- 
ist’’ he looked forward to the time “ when a musical 
concert in which several performers take part will 
be felt to be an intolerable anomaly; and when, for 
truly rational auditors, a solitary musician will per- 
form the whole, rendering his own compositions, 
since no other than his own can be native to his 
reason and his imagination.” The concert hitherto 
known as “ marriage” was to be transformed on the 
same principles into a terminable engagement; the 
family would merge in the tribe, the tribe in the 
race; surnames would pass away when the unit man 
claimed his full independence; and we may study 
Godwin’s hoped-for millennium in the later cantos of 
“Prometheus Unbound.” It was to have been a 
most absolute “unbinding” indeed. But how to 
accomplish all that? By appeal to the intellect, 
said Godwin. He was a strict necessitarian, as we 
learn from his powerful though monotonous and 
tiring fiction, “Caleb Williams”; and he tells us 
often that “to punish a murderer is unjust and 
absurd; in the first place, he acted as he must of 
necessity have acted; he had no more freedom 
than the knife which he employed; and in the 
second place, the gallows is an appeal to selfish fears 
and not to the murderer's intelligence. Argue with 
him, convince him of his erroneous estimate of happi- 
ness, and you have done all that you ought, you 
have done all that you can.” 

This is very high comedy, rare and unconscious, 
or else Pecksniffian to the heroic degree, where a 
man rehearses the part he has chosen until it 
becomes second nature. To our great misfortune, 
Shelley believed in Godwin, and not having any 
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power of original thought, accepted the system 
which this grave mountebank preached with the 
fervour of an energumen or demon-possessed logi- 
cian; so that whenever we read in the poet any 
large and flowing declamation which has a theory to 
expound, we may be sure it is Godwin set to music. 
It is the Godwin in Shelley that sane critics cannot 
endure. An “incarnate syllogism” full of zeal 
which it calls aggressive benevolence is not the 
kind of neighbour we should covet. And if, in 
addition, there is good ground for supposing that 
the syllogism is a humbug (no poorer term will serve 
our purpose), we are apt to regard the “ magnani- 
mous aspect” under which it presents itself to the 
young disciple as its worst offence. So “ benevolent 
a machine’’ was pretty sure to turn into the 
guillotine when it had unlimited power of develop- 
ment; and Godwin is not unfairly described— 
though Professor Dowden lets him off more easily 
—as Robespierre in embryo. 

The antithesis to Utopian rhetoric and revo- 
lutionary violence, however plausibly justified, 
was a reformer on constitutional lines such as 
Burke, concerning whom many seasonable and fair 
judgments are here presented. We ought never to 
forget the measures of amelioration upon which 
Burke had spent his earlier enthusiasm, long before 
the French undertook to remodel the universe. 
Professor Dowden, quoting from Buckle, gives a list 
of them which might easily be enlarged. Burke, 
says our author, bad been the advocate of freedom 
of trade; he pleaded for the just claims of the 
Catholics, which during his lifetime were refused ; 
he urged that Dissenters should be relieved from 
oppressive ecclesiastical restrictions ; he opposed the 
cruel laws against insolvents; he vainly attempted 
to soften the Penal Code; he desired to abolish the 
hardship of enlisting soldiers for life; he attacked 
the slave-trade which the King (that unmatchable 
George III.) wished to preserve as part of the British 
Constitution ; he was one of the first and one of the 
ablest financial reformers in Parliament. It is well 
observed that the benefits which this old Con- 
servative Whig endeavoured to obtain were benefits 
for the people; and, if he did not live to see them 
granted, yet upon his methods, and not those of the 
Godwins and the Jacobins, they were at length 
secured. Mr. Morley opposes to the Burke who 
published his “ Reflections on the Irench Revolu- 
tion,” Mackintosh and Arthur Young; but Professor 
Dowden has no difficulty in showing that Arthur 
Young's “ Travels in France,’ so far from invalidat- 
ing the arguments of Burke, lend support to his 
conclusions, while Mackintosh recanted in noble and 
striking language the aberrations of his “ Vindicic 
Gallic,” and sought the philosopher's friendship. 
It is highly important, even at this time of day, to 
distinguish between the political wisdom of which 
Burke is so luminous an example, and the dreams 
and hallucinations of men unacquainted with their 
own nature as with that of the society they would 
dissolve and reconstruct. Professor Dowden allows 
that “ Burke’s view of the Revolution was incom- 
plete,” that “he was not fully informed,” and that 
“his vision did not advance to the remote future.” 
But “he expressed, with incomparable power, one 
entire side of the truth;’’ his anticipations were 
confirmed by events; and it is no small tribute to 
his faculty of insight and foresight that as early as 
1790 he discerned the portentous figure of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. “The oflicers of the army,” he said, 
“will remain for some time mutinous and full of 
faction, until some popular general shall draw the 
eyes of all men upon himself. Armies will obey 
him on his personal account. But the moment in 
which that event shall happen, the person who 
really commands the army is your master; the 
master (that is little) of your King, the master of 
your Assembly, the master of your whole Republic.” 
Yet one thing was hidden from him: he never could 
have foreseen that the new French Cesar would be 
no Frenchman. 








FOR FAITH ECLIPSED. 

THE GOsPEL FOR AN AGE OF Dovusr. Yale Lectures 
for 1896. By Henry Van Dyke, D.D. London: Mac. 
millan & Co. 

Tuls is a book of an eminently useful type. It is 
written by a man steeped in the best theological 
literature of his time, and with real sympathy for 
the age which he calls, not by way of indictment, 
but of diagnosis, an “age of doubt.” The book 
was originally intended for professedly theological 
readers, and it retains traces of its original purpose, 
but the aim widened as the book grew, and it is now 
published in the hope that it may be of service to 
the “ wider circle of men and women who care for 
the vital problems of faith.” The subjects dealt 
with are The Gospel of a Person, The Unveiling of 
the Father, The Human Life of God, The Source of 
Authority, Liberty, Sovereignty, Service. They are 
great subjects, and Dr. Van Dyke has something 
worth saying about each of them. He has asked 
the right questions, and that, according to Aristotle, 
is the beginning of wisdom. He does not pretend 
to have given final answers to the questions he 
raises, but he does something to help his readers to 
answer them for themselves. 

The value of the Ritschlian school, at present so 
potent in Germany, has been defined as being “a 
right emphasis rather than a true system of Christian 
thought.” It has emphasised facts in the life of 
Christ and elements in the Christian life which 
needed emphasis to-day. This book is Ritschlian in 
its emphasis, but without the Ritschlian negations. 
It does not pretend to finality. It has no contempt 
for metaphysic:, though it would leave them for 
metaphysicians. It is frankly content to construe 
Christianity through its history. The author 
has recognised the true relation between the 
Christian life as a spiritual fact, and the theology 
which is not its cause but its effect. He believes 
that if the Christian life can be maintained in 
spiritual efficiency it cannot but produce its 
own sufficient theology. But meanwhile the life 
itself is being chilled and starved by doubt. Men 
hesitate as to whether it has any right to exist. Dr. 
Van Dyke’s aim is to rescue it from this deadly grip. 
If the right of the Christian life to exist is vindicated, 
and that life saved and communicated intact, it will 
in due time bear its own fruit in fields of thought as 
well as fields of action. ‘ A complete and consistent 
theology is a consummation most devoutly to be 
wished for, but before it can come there must be 
something else—a living active power of faith in the 
soul. This power, as we believe, already exists in 
every human being. But there is only one thing 
that can awaken it into action, and that is a 
gospel—a message clear as light, which in its very 
essence is a force to quicken and stir the soul.” 
Dr. Van Dyke has aimed at emphasising the facts 
which form that gospel, and at clearing away such 
doubts as have detracted from their force. Judging 
the book by its aim, it has achieved no mean measure 
of success. Its scope and method may best be 
appreciated by following the thread of argument 
which runs through its eight chapters. 

The gospel for an age of doubt must not be a 
gospel of argument, but of fact. It must have a 
firm basis in history. The supreme fact which con- 
stitutes the Christian gospel is the personality of 
Jesus. The first Christians looked at God through 
Christ ; He it was who unveiled the Father. They 
did not look at Christ through a preconceived idea and 
logical definition of God. ‘“ They worshipped Christ 
as God,” in Pliny’s expressive phrase. In order to 
justify their habit they had to make good their con- 
ception of Deity in the terms and ideas of Greek 
metaphysics. Hence came the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which is simply an effort to apprehend a relation of 
the being of God to the conscious experience of man. 
With this development of theological definition the 
direct view of Christ was modified, then obscured, 
and at last totally eclipsed. Instead of looking at 
God through his revelation in Christ, the fathers 
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began to look at Christ through a more and more 
abstract, precise, and inflexible statement of the 
metaphysical idea of God. 

It is the work of our time to reverse this process, 
and, in Machiavelli's phrase, “recur to our origins.” 
It is for us to realise again that the humanity of 
Jesus is not the veiling, but the unveiling of the 
Divine glory. His life, with its service, vicarious 
suffering, sacrifice, outward conflict and inward 
peace, inward victory and outward humiliation ; its 
experience of the wilderness, Hermon, Bethany, 
Gethsemane, and Calvary—this is the human life of 
God undertaken that He might accomplish the 
greatest work of Deity, the redemption of a race. 

This fact—that Jesus is the human life of God— 
is the central and seminal fact of the Christian life, 
with all that belongs to it inthought and practice. 
We may fearlessly accept its consequences. If the 
Son of God can surrender omnipresence, omnisci- 
ence, and omnipotence without destroying His 
personal identity, then the central essence of the 
Deity is neither infinite knowledge nor infinite 
power, but perfect holiness and perfect goodness. 

It is not enough to claim for Christ the central 
place in our worship, for man is a thinking as well as 
a worshipping being. If Christ is recognised as 
centre, the circumference must be drawn so that it 
may embrace the whole of human life. The 
kingdom of God is a kingdom of truth as well as a 
kingdom of grace, and the King is source of authority 
for the mind as well as for the conscience. 

But the value of this gospel has been impaired 
by doubts arising from three different cruces : doubt 
as to the freedom of man’s will, doubt as to the 
reality of a Divine providence, and by the moral 
perplexities occasioned by a world of vast inequalities 
of endowment and fortune. 

Dr. Van Dyke deals with the first difficulty by 
replying that heredity is not final. It supplies the 
outfit of life; but it is also true by virtue of heredity 
that there are many potential men in every man, 
and which of them is to emerge he chooses for 
himself by a thousand silent moral preferences. 

Doubt as to the reality of a Divine providence 
is met by emphasising the truth of the immanence of 
God as it is revealed in the teaching of Jesus. “You 
will not find any such superfluous phrase as ‘ special 
providence’ in the teaching of Jesus. His thought 
was of a general providence, wide enough and deep 
enough to embrace the wants of all creatures and 
provide for them.” Jesus did not teach the reign of 
law, but the reign of God through law. To make it 
clear where sovereignty lay his miracles became 
signs that the law did not bind like a chain, but 
freely expressed a sovereign will. 

A practical solution of the perplexities which are 
the outcome of the inequalities of human fate is found 
in an exposition of the Christian doctrine of election 
to service. If God is sovereign, the act by which the 
means of grace are unevenly dispensed must be the 
result of a Divine choice. That choice is, according 
to Jesus, the way in which God uses those He has 
chosen to bless the world. Every endowment is given 
for the sake of those who do not receive it. The 
discipline of this uneven life is the education by which 
alone we can be prepared for the heavenly life, which 
is essentially a life in which he who is most richly en- 
dowed is the servant ofall. “I elected you that you 
should go and bear fruit.” 

This is a rough outline of an argument which 
Dr. Van Dyke fills in with a profusion of illustra- 

tion, much affluence of quotation, and occasional 
scintillations of epigram. Thus: “The age stands in 
doubt. Its coat of arms is an interrogation point 
rampant, above two bishops dormant, and its motto 
is ‘query?’” Of Ibsen’s view of life he says: 


“Echoes of spent passion, shreds and patches of 
worn-out sin, rags and tatters of the past—that is 
the stuff of which life is fabricated, like a piece 
of shoddy cloth in the great mill of circumstance, 
which stands on the banks of the river of time, and 
turns out the shabby lives of men and women.” 


The affluence of quotation is almost bewildering. 
In the first chapter alone no less than fifty-four 
authors (exclusive of magazine articles) are repre- 
sented by name and quotation. The list runs 
through the gamut of authorship from Zola to 
Tennyson. The appendix of extracts makes almost 
half the volume, and the index risks the suggestion 
that the book is what it certainly is not—a patch- 
work of references collated from a much travelled 
commonplace book. There are, of course, some Ameri- 
canisms. Who but an American would think of the 
author of the “ Decline and Fall” as Edward Gibbon, 
Esq., or the author of the “ Foundations of Belief” as 
the Hon. A. J. Balfour? There is also more newspaper 
English in the book than one would expect from the 
dignity of its subject and the vigour of its ideas. 
But it would be a sorry return for genuine service 
to let this small dust of criticism blind the eyes to 
the real value of a good book. 





THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN IN 1896. 


LETTERS FROM THE SUDAN. By the Special Correspondent 
of The Times (E. F. Knight). With Illustrations and Plans. 
London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 

TowarDs KHARTOUM: THE SToRY OF THE SOUDAN WAR 
or 1896. By A. Hilliard Atteridge, Special Correspondent 
of the Daily Chronicle. With Maps, Illustrations, «&e. 
London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

On THE NILE witH A CAMERA. By Anthony Wilkin. 
With 111 Illustrations, London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


Mr. Knicut's book is a reprint of his letters to The 
Times without amplification or adornment beyond a 
few maps and illustrations. If the narrative thus 
reproduced seems rather thin, a sufficient explana- 
tion is found in the restrictions which were rigorously 
imposed on “war correspondents” throughout the 
campaign, and there is much to be said in favour 
of the system of republishing, without addition, 
observations of the progress of events made on the 
spot. Of all who were concerned in planning or 
carrying out the expedition, Mr. Knight seems 
displeased only with the political authorities. His 
view is that they should never have abandoned the 
Sudan, that their failure to protect the friendly 
tribes was little better than betrayal, and that, 
when they did resolve to make a forward move- 
ment, the cost of the expedition should have been 
more liberally provided for. He has nothing but 
condemnation for the parsimony which was practised. 
The means of transport, he tells us, were at times 
quite inadequate ; officers and men were overworked ; 
even the gunboats put on the river were so cheap 
as to be inadequate for their purpose. For the 
officers and the rank and file of the Egyptian army 
Mr. Knight has nothing but praise. The Fellahin 
were obedient and laborious, displaying extra- 
ordinary powers of endurance, especially when on 
the march, while the black Sudanese were cheery 
fellows, who enjoyed nothing so much as a fight. 
The English officers were models of what officers 
should be, and the English drill-sergeants, both by 
precept and example, taught their men what was 
expected of them. The Mahdists, unfortunately, 
were disappointing. They had lost much of their 
terror, and it was apparently to the deep regret of 
the whole expeditionary force that so little “fun” 

could be had at their expense. The writer gives a 
clear account of the action at Ferkeh, the capture 

of Dongola, the welcome which was given to the 

troops by the Berber inhabitants of the provincial 
capital, and the pursuit of the remnant of the 

Dervish forces. His picture of the misery wrought 

by the Baggaras in a region formerly fertile and 

populous is vivid and impressive. Throughout the 

narrative there is necessarily a good deal in the 

way of personal adventure; an interesting letter 

describes a desert journey from Korosko to the Wells 

of Murat, in the company of Fellahin soldiers; and 

the risks of navigation on the Upper Nile are 





pleasantly recounted in the concluding pages. The 
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book, though it does not profess to be an adequate 
account of the campaign, forms a welcome addition 
to the literature of the Sudan. 

Mr. Atteridge has not been content merely to 
reproduce his Chronicle correspondence, but has 
revised and supplemented the narrative with in- 
formation derived from official sources. Besides 
making his book trustworthy, he has sought to 
make it easily intelligible. His pages are amply 
supplied with illustrations and with admirable little 
sketch-maps, so that the movements from point to 
point can readily be followed. The style in which 
the book is written is simple and straightforward. 
Incidents essential to the history, which did not 
come under the writer's observation, are narrated 
in their proper place, while those of which he was 
a spectator are described with those personal touches 
which command popular interest. Dull and dreary 
as the long weeks of waiting at Wady Halfa must 
have been to correspondents debarred from proceed- 
ing to the front, the pages relating to this period 
are not dull. They describe the activities of men 
of many races on the edge of the desert, the for- 
warding of supplies, laying down of railways, 
organising of the hospital service, and the coming 
and going of friendly Arabs; while occasionally 
more exciting scenes, such as a reconnaissance or a 
brush with the Dervishes, are carefully detailed. 
Not a few of the chapters—notably those which tell 
of the midnight march and the rout of the Dervishes 
at Ferkeh—are graphically written ; and the reader, 
already familiar with the outline of the story, 
eagerly seizes each detail. It is at Ferkeh that 
the interest of the book culminates ; for, long before 
Dongola was reached, the writer was himself dis- 
abled by illness, and had to return to England. 
But, in a summary manner, the narrative of the 
campaign is completed, and in the concluding 
chapter the author’s opinion of the outlook—as 
regards the further advance towards Khartum—is 
stated. Mr. Atteridge is generally content to 
describe arrangements as he found them, without 
calling in question the wisdom of “the powers that 
be,” though, when restrictions—as in the case of the 
quarantine regulations for the stamping out of 
cholera—seemed to press with undue severity on 
himself, he does not hesitate to cast his jibe at 
“ red-tape, even in the desert.” 

Mr. Wilkin’s volume, “On the Nile with a 
Camera,” is primarily a picture-book, intended to 
meet the popular demand for Nile literature occa- 
sioned by the Sudan campaign. The author, in 
the beginning of 1896, spent six weeks on the river 
between Cairo and Abu Simbel, and on returning to 
England with his photographic spoil in good order, 
resolved to publish. The pictures represent scenes 
most of which are familiar, but all of which are 
of sufficient interest to warrant reproduction. The 
views are unpretentious; they are, in general, clear 
and instructive, and creditable to the artist. Mr. 
Wilkin is, however, less skilful in the use of the 
pen than of the camera. The letterpress is by no 
means uniform in quality. Here and there the 
descriptions are clear and concise; in other places 
the writer, striving after effect, sinks into vulgarity; 
on the whole, the narrative is too conversational in 
tone. The underlying defect seems to proceed from 
the writer's want of faith in the primary purpose 
of his book. In publishing the little incidents, the 
small-talk, the paltry jests of an excursion party, 
he descends below the dignity of the scenes he 
visited, and, instead of improving, he seriously 
impairs the interest of the tale he has to tell. At 
Wady Halfa Mr. Wilkin found things in almost their 
normal condition. The place had a pleasantly pic- 
turesque appearance ; the people were cheerful and 
affable ; and the soldiers of the Egyptian army were 
all that could be desired. The Dervishes had recently 
been particularly active, and the stir which was 
noticeable among the soldiery seems attributable to 
the watchfulness required since the Dervish raid on 
the neighbouring village of Adendaur on the 10th 








of December. It was this raid which, as Mr, Knight 
mentions in his Letters, “is supposed to have 
awakened certain high authorities to the necessity 
of proving to the Mahdists that they could no 
longer be permitted to harass the frontier with 
impunity.” <A few weeks later, military operations 
were in full activity at Wadi Halfa. 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


BELLS AND POMEGRANATES. 
teenth Century Classics, 
London: Ward & Lock. 

THE Sonc-Book oF Betui1a HARDACRE. 
Maitland. London: Chapman & Hall. 

Lyrics or Lowry Lire. By Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 

Dies Dominica. By Margaret Evans and Isabel Southall, 
London : Elliot Stock, 

In LONDON, AND OTHER POEMs. 
Elliot Stock. 


It would be late in the day to praise Robert Brown- 
ing, but it is not too late to praise Mr. Shorter’s 
admirableselection of his Nineteenth Century Classics. 
Here in a handsome and well-printed volume, at a 
price by no means commensurate with its good looks, 
is the second series of “Bells and Pomegranates,” 
which includes “ Colombe’s Birthday,” “ Luria,” “A 
Soul’s Tragedy,” and such immortal things as “ How 
they Brought the Good News,” “ The Lost Mistress,” 
“The Flight of the Duchess,” “Pictor Ignotus,” 
“Home Thoughts from Abroad,” and others of the 
poems that belong to Browning’s great age. The 
volume is worth more than its weight in gold for 
its contents of great and lofty poetry. In a day 
when “libidinous and ignorant poetasters,” as 
Milton had it, are not without their vogue, to read 
Browning is to get into the higher mountain air, 
under the stars, and with the face towards God. 
The frontispiece of the volume is the singularly 
interesting portrait, by D. G. Rossetti, of Browning 
in young manhood. 

That Mrs. Faller Maitland possesses a charming 
fancy must be known to all whom “The Day-Book 
of Bethia Hardacre” enchanted. And here is the 
lady leaving her simples and preserves, her washes 
and possets, to discover half a dozen poetic ancestors 
who writ charming songs for the lute and virginals. 
These well-imagined gentlemen are: Sir Florio Hard- 
acre, Kt., author of “The Honeycomb of Homage” 
and “The Phoenix’ Nest”; Colonel Antony Hard- 
acre, of “The Tragedie of Love” and “ Lighter 
Ayres”; Colonel Endymion Hardacre, of “ Thespia’s 
Spring”; the Rev. Sir Endymion MHardacre of 
“Thalia Rediviva”; and Antony John Hardacre, of 
“ Ad Bethiam.” If these gentlemen never truly lived, 
then they ought to have lived ; for the elder among 
them seem to have been endowed with the natural 
and exquisite lyrical gift which the muse of old 
flung to every gentleman of parts as his birthright. 
The “ Song-Book”’ is extremely fragrant of lavender 
and roses. Bethia has not walked with Herrick and 
Campion, Lyly and Wither, for nothing. Perhaps, 
indeed, these extremely happy songs might not have 
been except for their companionship. If one has 
a complaint to make, it is of Bethia’s too great 
dexterity. Having done an exquisite thing once, 
she is not content till she has done it some hundred 
and fifty times. So it is that when one would quote 
some example of her featness one is embarrassed 
by choice. Where all is so well done, distinctness 
ceases to be. In this difficulty one turns to the 
poems of Bethia herself, and takes at random— 


sy Robert Browning. (Nine. 
Edited by Clement Shorter.) 


By Ella Fuller 


By C. J. Shearer. London: 


“Some say that Love is sweet, 
And some that Love is bitter; 
To say both in Love meet, 
Methinks, were scarcely fitter. 
For Love 
Doth move 
The spirit’s every issue to excess, 
To sweetest sweetness, bitterest bitterness.” 
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Or, again— 
“Fear Time, but fear not Death, 
O fearful Lover; 
Death will thy Love to thee for eer bequeath : 
Time may discover 
How Love with Time weighs little, 
And seeming trust, as crystal glass, is brittle. 
“Fear Time, but fear not Death, 
For Death is sealing 
The lips for thee from which their fragrant breath 
His touch is stealing. 
Then fear not Death, O Lover: 
Time, and not Death, may flaws in her discover.” 


Mr. Howells in a characteristically amiable intro- 
duction to “ Lyrics of Lowly Life,” makes us 
acquainted with the fact that Mr. Paul Laurence 
Dunbar is a full-blooded negro, and has climbed 
Olympus in the humble capacity of an elevator 
boy. To tell the truth, Mr. Howells’s introduction 
is supererogatory. The things in the book that are 
good can stand by themselves; the things that are 
not do not please us better because Mr. Howells 
claims for their author that rarest of all gifts, 
distinction in literature. Mr. Dunbar’s poems in the 
white man’s manner are not at all distinguished. 
They are mediocre verses, and only interesting as 
the achievements of a black man in a speech not his 
own. A good three-quarters of the book might quite 
well be dispensed with. What we would keep 
would be the negro dialect poems, of which half a 
dozen deserve to bea classics. In these one gets the 
qualities of quaint humour, vivacity, simplicity, and 
wisdom, which belong to the negro race, with the 
affectionateness which made them dear to their 
masters of old. “Signs of the Times” is an excellent 
example of Mr. Dunbar’s roguish humour. 

* Air’s a-gittin’ cool and coolah, 
Frost a-comin’ in the night ; 
Hicka’ nuts an’ walnuts fallin’, 
*Possum keepin’ out o’ sight. 
Ta’key strullin’ in de ba’nya’d, 
Nary step so proud ez hiz; 

Keep on struttin’, Mistah Tu’key, 
Yo’ do’ know what time it is. 
**Cidah press commence a-squeakin’, 

Eatin’ apples sto’ed away; 
Chillun swa’min’ roun’ lak ho'nets, 
Huntin’ aigs ermung de hay. 
Mistah Tu’key keep on gobblin’ 
At de geese a-flyin’ souf; 
Oomph ! dat bird do’ know what's comin’— 
Ef he did, he’d shet his mouf. 
“Pumpkin gittin’ good an’ yallah 
Mak me open up my eyes; 
Seems lak it’s a-lookin’ at me, 
Jes’ a-la’in’ dah sayin’ ‘Pies’! 
Tukey gobbler gwine roun’ blowin’, 
Gwine round gibbin’ sass an’ slack ; 
Keep on talkin’, Mistah Ta’key, 
You ain’t seed no almanac.” 


Verses like these need no bush. Pace Mr. Howells, 
it is as a negro poet distinctively Mr. Dunbar must 
be considered, and as such that he is considerable. 

“Dies Dominica” is an appealing book, with its 
dedication to Henry Vaughan the Silurist, and its 
spirit the spirit of them who believe devoutly that 
“all creation shall be renewed,” and that all of 
Nature is one with us in the love and service of God. 
It is quite worthy of him to whom it is dedicated. 
This pair of poets have something of the lofty and 
gentle spirit, the pure vision, the simple nobility, 
the clarity, the refinement of their ideal. The 
writing of good religious poetry is so rare that it 
13 notable when it occurs. Here is unction with 
austerity, heart with intellect. It is not easy to say 
which poet transcends the other. There are poems 
here that should find their way into every anthology 
of religious verse. The whole book is at once human 
and of the Spirit: how closely akin to Vaughan and 
Herbert this of Miss Evans’s will prove— 


“ Within the secret chamber of my heart 
A Searcher hides; 
He speaks; I speak to Him and say ‘ Depart!’ 
Yet He abides. 





“When the sun shines I deem it holiday, 
And think to sin; 
He waits for me and calls, ‘This is the way: 
Walk thou therein.’ 
“ Thereafter, when my sky is black with storm 
And wild with fears, 
I think that I can surely see His form 
And feel His tears, 
“And when I question, weary unto death 
With the long strife, 
‘Who art Thou, Lord?’ gently He answereth, 
‘I am thy life!’ ” 


Mr. Shearer has a considerable share of the 
poetic gift. He is too long-winded, and this often 
mars his felicity. His book would be the better if 
it were a third of its length. His reflective and 
didactic poems are least admirable. In his poems 
of Nature he often shows an intimacy that recalls 
Mr A. C. Benson at his best, with a feeling for the 
word and the phrase that give keen pleasure. Here 
is a bit of a poem in which there is the movement 
of the wind and the spring. It is a March poeem— 


“ Brown month, that fillest the throat o’ the year with dust, 

And the throats of the birds with song; 

Warrior month, faithfal and true to thy trast ; 
Herald, standing between the old and the new, 
Ruddy and strong and true, 

With one clear call to the doubting heart 

Standing forlorn apart 
The windy slopes among.” 


We distinctly like Mr. Shearer best when he is rot 
* In London.” 





FICTION. 


His Massesty’s GREATEST SuBsEcT. By 8S. S. Thorburn, 
Westminster: Archibald Constable & Co. 

In THE TrpEWAY. By Flora Annie Steel. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co. 


THe Honourable Jack Ravenhill, with a beggarly 
thousand a year of his own, was the twin-brother of 
the Earl of Severn, lord of countless fields and mines, 
and distinguished in the service of the State. Jack 
did not like the contrast between his own and his 
brother’s condition. Moreover, his brother was a bit 
of a prig, and thereby earned the contempt of honest 
Jack, who was anything but priggish. However, 
Jack was a good-natured man, and he worked off his 
grievance against fate by seeking sport and adven- 
ture in distant lands. In the year 1903—for 
“His Majesty’s Greatest Subject” is a novel 
of the future—Jack had a very surprising adventure 
when crocodile-shooting in India. His camp was 
swept away by a flood, and he himself, after being 
carried for miles down a mighty river with the 
frail assistance of an air-cushion, was landed at last 
in a state of semi-consciousness in that very private 
portion of the stream where the Princess of Sultana- 
bad and her attendant ladies were wont to bathe. 
He was cast upon the banks, moreover, at a critical 
moment, for the lovely young Princess, who was all 
but a pure European, was at that very instant step- 
ping intc the water in the garb of Eden. Fortunately, 
Jack was to all appearance at the point of death, 
and consequently oblivious of what was passing 
around him; so the Princess, who was a tender- 
hearted girl, induced the duenna who represented 
her royal father in the control of the harem to 
take pity on this handsome waif who had been 
borne to her feet on the crest of the flood. He 
was rescued from death, and provided with shelter 
in the harem itself; whereupon, in common gratitude, 
Jack Ravenhill determined to be Jack Ravenhill no 
longer, but, casting off his old name and nationality, 
to live and die henceforth for the Princess alone. 
He had, however, many difficulties to contend 
against. The Princess had a jealous and wicked 
cousin who wished to marry her, and an important 
party at the Court of Sultanabad supported his 
claims. It was only by disguising himself as a 
Mullah of fabulous age and unparalleled sanctity 
that Jack was able to gain such influence in the 
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councils of the father of the Princess as to be able 
to secure a postponement of the marriage. This 
position Was improved when the old king died, and 
Jack, in his white wig and priestly robes, became 
the ruling power in the State as well as the secret 
lover of the virtuous Princess. Now it so happened 
that when the young couple were sadly discussing the 
obstacles which lay between them and marriage, 
word was brought that a new Viceroy reigned in Cal- 
cutta, and that this exalted personage was none other 
than Jack’s twin-brother, the Earl of Severn. The 
times were troublous in India: Great Britain was 
threatened with war by France and Russia, and 
there was great political discontent in India itself, 
stirred up by wandering M.P.’s and native agitators 
imbued with the wicked doctrines of English 
Radicalism. Lord Severn was not the man to cope 
with such a crisis. He was afraid of Parliament and 
the India Office, and he did not know how to deal 
with India itself. He was ill, too, but, despite his 
physical infirmities, he strove valiantly to do his 
duty, and started on a journey through the 
native States. He came to Sultanabad, anxious 
to see the Princess of whose beauty everyone 
had heard, and the venerable Mullah who ad- 
ministered her State so wisely. He was received in 
private audience by the lady, no one but his dis- 
guised brother being present. Then something 
terrible occurred. The poor Viceroy’s heart suddenly 
failed, and he died at the feet of the Princess, in the 
arms of his brother. Forthwith Jack Ravenhill 
came back to life in the character of the Earl of 
Severn, Viceroy and Governor-General of India! 
The transformation, as described in the novel, 
was not so difficult as the reader might suppose. 
At all events, Jack imposed upon the Viceregal 
suite, and very soon the only topic of con- 
versation at Simla and Calcutta was the extra- 
ordinary improvement not only in the health 
but in the energy and capacity of the Governor- 
General subsequent to his interview with the 
heautiful Princess of Sultanabad. There were, of 
course, certain rocks in the path of the new Viceroy. 
His brother had been betrothed to a lady who in 
bygone days had jilted penniless Jack Ravenhill 
in favour of Lord Severn, and who was now coming 
out to India to become the bride of the Viceroy. 
We are not going to tell the reader how this and 
other difficulties were surmounted or circumvented, 
nor have we space to dwell upon the fighting 
passages in the book, admirable though they are, 
and the spirited measures by means of which Jack 
Ravenhill in his new capacity saved India for the 
British Crown. We trust we have told our readers 
enough to send them to the pages of this spirited 
and remarkable story. 

Since it is permitted even to Homer to nod 
occasionally, we ought, perhaps, to abstain from 
grumbling over the indubitable fact that in Mrs. 
F, A. Steel’s latest novel, entitled “In the Tide- 
way,” the author of so many brilliant romances is 
by no means seen at her best. Yet it is difficult not 
to lament the decadence in style between such a 
trivial piece of magazine writing as “In the Tide- 
way” and the fine, forceful drama of Mrs. Steel’s 
past achievements in fiction. When a writer has 
given us strong meat like “On the Face of the 
Waters” we do not willingly decline upon the 
inferior fare provided in the present volume, The 
story is well enough in its way, but it lies altogether 
on a lower plane of endeavour than that to which 
its clever author has accustomed us. Some pretty 
bits of description of Hebridean scenery, a touch of 
rather cheap sentiment, a tinge of weird superstition, 
and a tragic ending—such are the ingredients out of 
which “In the Tideway” is compounded. Lady Maud, 
the beautiful heroine, is a weak young person who 
marries one man while she is in love with, and 
beloved by, another. The married pair go off to 
a shooting-box in the Hebrides after the honey- 
moon, and the lady is indiscreet enough to permit 
her old lover, Eustace Gordon, to visit them there. 








At this juncture, also, she makes the very un- 
pleasant discovery that her newly-married husband 
is a secret dipsomaniac, and that he has actually 
been under restraint for the vice before his marriage, 
In the first shock of this catastrophe, Lady Maud 
begins to listen with dangerous tenderness to her 
lover’s indignant condolences, and the reader can 
see very plainly that in the rising tide of their 
mutual passion all conventional bonds are likely to 
be swept away. But not thus does Mrs. Steel choose 
to terminate the crucial point of her narrative, 
Just in what way Lady Maud escapes the con- 
demnation of the world and her own conscience we are 
not going to reveal; but it is not the primrose path 
of dalliance which her young feet are doomed to tread. 
In the description of the final tragedy Mrs. Steel 
shows herself once more mistress of a very eloquent 
pen ; indeed, all the landscape of the book is excel- 
lently sketched. It is only the personages, not the 
setting, in which defective drawing is observable; 
but, unfortunately, this is precisely where clearness 
and vigour are most indispensable. Lady Maud, her 
husband, and her lover are but shadowy creatures, 
and their history lacks the convincing force which 
so distinguished Mrs. Steel's former novels. We 
trust that “In the Tideway” is merely a pause for 
breath. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


AN eestatie pamphlet on “ Elizabeth Fry” has just been added 
to the American series known as “ Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Famous Women.” There is seareely anything at all in it 
about Norwich, and only a passing allusion to the Gurneys; 
but there is an interesting sketch of the brave woman’s work 
as a social reformer when she saw her calling at Newgate and 
was not disobedient to the heavenly vision. It is difficult to 
believe that at a period which is within living memory the con- 
dition of our prisons was so loathsome and barbaric. What New- 
gate was when Elizabeth Fry first went thither is well described 
in these pages. Girls of twelve were left to herd with battered 
old hags of eighty. There was, in a grim sense, no respect of 
persons, for “ hardened criminals, besotted prostitutes, maid- 
servants accused of stealing a thimble, and married women 
suspected of blasphemy” were thrown together. Neither bed- 
ding nor clothing was supplied, and many of these poor 
creatures were half-naked; they fought with each other, and 
the weak went to the wall. “ Visitors who ventured near to the 
grating were often asked to shake hands, and if once a grip 
was gotten upon them, the man was drawn up close, while long, 
sinewy fingers grabbed his watch, handkerchief, neckscarf, and 
hat—all was pulled into the den. Sharp nail-marks on the 
poor fellow’s face told of the scrimmage, and all the time the 
guards on the walls and the spectators roared with laughter.” 
Every morning the chaplain, standing discreetly at a safe dis- 
tance outside the grating, read — amid the “ frightful 
hilarity ” of the prisoners. Elizabeth Fry was present one day 
when the chaplain was assailed as usual with ribald jests. She 
had thought it was possible to discover a more excellent way 
of dealing with these poor people, and she requested to be 
allowed to make the attempt. The Governor of Newgate 
demurred at first to such a proposal—it was without precedent, 
it might give offence, and, besides, it was risky. Elizabeth Fry 
was not, however, an easy woman to resist, for she was 
attractive in face and speech, and possessed a sense of humour 
and a spice of coquetry in spite of her demure simplicity of 
dress and general other-worldiness of demeanour. The Governor, 
gallant man, gave way, but he admonished the fair enthusiast 
that she must not attempt to proselytise and, moreover, had 
better not approach the iron grating too closely. ‘Sir, if thee 
kindly allows me to pray with the women, I will go inside,” and 
after due protestation the iron gates closed behind her, and for 
the moment she was at the mercy of hardened and desperate 
criminals, The magic of kindness proved resistless, and the 
power of sympathy conquered. It was a revelation to these 
poor outcasts to be addressed as sisters by one whom they saw 
at a glance was essentially noble and unselfish, and who came 
to their rescue, through her pity and with sweet goodwill. 





* ExizapeTu Fry. By Elbert Hubbard. Little Journeys to the Homes 
of Famous Women, London and New York: G, P. Putnams 
Sons. ' 

AvTHORS AND Puptisuers: A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners 12 
Literature. By G. H. P. and J.B. P, New York and London: 
G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Forty-Fourta Report or THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF CoUNCIL ON EDUCATION, WITH APPENDICES. 
London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

Franzenspap: An Austrian Health Resort; its Baths and Springs 
Illustrated. London: Baillitre, Tindall & Cox. 
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How the work prospered is known to everyone, and to-day the 
charming of such wild creatures reads like a fairy tale, the 
moral of which is palpably the omnipotence of loving-kindness. 
From Newgate Elizabeth Fry turned her attention to other 
prisons ; she travelled throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, visiting prisons and asylums. She became well feared 
by those in authority, for her firm and gentle glance went 
straight to every abuse. She was invited by the French 
Government to visit the prisons of Paris and write a report, 
giving suggestions as to what reforms should be made. She 
went to Belgium, Holland, and Germany, being received by 
King, Queens, and Prime Ministers—her plain grey dress always 
sufficing as costume. Her speech was equally plain, for she 
told the King of France: “ When thee builds a prison, thee had 
better build with the thought ever in thy mind that thee and 
thy children may oceupy the cells.” We said at the outset 
the little book was eestatic, and we venture to think that those 
who read it will share that opinion. After all, however, 
Elizabeth Fry was a genuine heroine, and it is easy to forgive a 
writer who exaggerates her claims. 

Authors and publishers, in spite of many happy and, 
indeed, historical friendships to the contrary, are commonly 
supposed to regard each other with deadly enmity. Once, at a 
literary dinner, Campbell the poet startled the company by 
gravely proposing the health of Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
justified the wholly unexpected compliment on the ground 
that the great soldier had once shot a publisher. Doubtless 
Campbell at best was a somewhat vainglorious personage as 
well as a bad man of business; but, all the same, his proposal, 
though met with laughter, awakened sympathy. Mr. G. H. 
Putnam has no difficulty in showing that authors, from the time 
of Martial, Horace, and Cicero, to that of Balzac, Heine, and 
Byron, have eudgelled their wits for epigrams or satires at the 
expense of the makers, in the technical sense, of books. There 
are grumblers even now, in spite of the Authors’ Society, the 
literary agent, and big royalties. The small fry of literature 
have little difficulty in persuading themselves that they are ill- 
used men, and wounded vanity is unquestionably responsible for 
not a few of the ridiculous acensations which are brought against 
publishers. Every one who has been at all behind the scenes in 
recent years knows quite well that the publishers, with searcely an 
exception, have had a rough time; for fortunes, in these days of 
fierce rivalry and excessive discounts, are seldom made in so risky 
a business, There are incredulous people who may receive such a 
statement with sceptical merriment, but, for all that, it is strictly 
aceurate. It would be well if beginners in literature would lay 
to heart the suggestions which Mr. Putnam gives them in this 
excellent and explicit manual ; but we fear that the people who 
most need such instruction will be the first to fight shy of it 
in the wisdom of their own conceit. It gives, in a convenient 
shape for quick reference, reliable information concerning 
publishing methods and arrangements, and it explains the 
various processes through which the book passes on its way 
from the author’s desk to the open market. Besides all this, 
the manual deals with such ticklish subjects as international 
copyright, authors’ associations, and the ways—to say nothing of 
the wiles—of literary agents. It is written with knowledge, 
judgment, and admirable candour, and it ought to dispel some 
popular delusions which have lingered quite long enough—not 
perhaps in literary circles, but amongst restless and ill-informed 
aspirants to the vocation of lettera. 

The official report—the forty-fourth, by the way—of the 
Department of Science and Art has just been issued, and 
makes, with its elaborate appendices, a bulky blue-book. It is 
clear that elementary scientific instruction—thanks very largely 
to the aid given by the department—is making steady progress 
in the country. Science in some shape or form was taught, in 
1896, in two thousand five hundred and eighty-three schools, and 
the number of pupils under instruction was upwards of one hun- 
dred and ninety-six thousand. It is pleasant to learn that there 
are thousands of self-taught students who present themselves for 
examination. The examinations last year were held at about 
two thousand centres in the provinces and one hundred and 
sixty in the capital. Roughly speaking one-third of the pupils 
who presented themselves for examination were successful in 
passing in one or more subjects. The grants for drawing in 
1896 to elementary day-schools amounted to £176,224 as against 
£164,494 in the previous year. Upwards of twenty thousand 
day-schools were examined, and the total number of pupils who 
submitted to the ordeal was upwards of two and a quarter 
millions, and this represented an increase of two hundred and 
sixty schools and more than fifty-seven thousand scholars. The 
Teport is, as usual, filled with significant facts, statistics, and 
tabular statements, and all who are concerned directly and 
indirectly with the progress of popular education would find it 
Worth their while to master at Jeast the more important of its 
contents. 

_ Amongst the health resor's of Europe, Franzenshad, 
though little known even to the majority of travelled English- 
men, has a considerable repute, especially amongst the physicians 
of Moscow, Vienna, and Bucharest. It is less known and less 
expensive than other Austrian spas, such as Carlsbad and 


Marienbad, and yet for the treatment of female ailments its 





waters are renowned. There has just been published a brief 
handbook to the town, with a detailed account of its springs 
and baths, and a description of the romantic scenery in the 
neighbourhood. Franzensbad lies nearly 1,500 feet above the 
sea-level in the midst of a vast plain resembling a Scottish moor 
or a rolling prairie in America. The air is dry and exhilarating. 
The mean temperature between the months of May and Sep- 
tember, which is th» season for visitors, is about 60° Fahrenheit, 
and the mean height of the barometer throughout the year 
28'40inches. The prevailing wind is west-south-west. At times 
it blows from the south-east, but a due east or north wind is 
exceptional, The landscape forms a pleasing combination of 
mountain aud valley, of wood and meadow. As the air is 
light and pure, it exerts an invigorating influence on the 
nervous system and the circulation. “The salubrity of the 
climate is evinced by the healthiness of the inhabitants.” 
The book contains much practical information for the 
guidance of prospective visitors, and its illustrations, which 
are many and beautiful, support the statements of the text 
as to the attractive character of the restful little town and 
the charms of the surrounding locality. 
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